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MM. Perouse’s VovAGE round the WorLp, continued from Page 235: 
With a View of the ¥isninG Est as LisHMents of the INHABITANTS 


of Port des Francais. 


ConrTentTs. 

Departure from Eafler Ifland-——Landing on the Ifland of Mowee—Invention 
of a Corn-mill on Board the Ships—Difcovery of Port des Frangais— 
Manners and Cuaftoms of the Inhabitants —Traflic with them— Melancholy 
Accident—Further Particulars of the Inhabitants. . 


\ FTER the departure of the fhips 
from Eailer ifland, on the roth 

of April 1786, they arrived at the 
Sandwich iflands, and on the 21it of 
Mvy landed a part of the crew oa the 
ifland of Mowee. ‘The reader,’ fays 
M. Peroufe, * ought not to expect ia 
this work to find details of a people fo 
well made known by the Exgligs nar- 
ratives ; thefe navigators pafled four 
months in thefe illands, and our flay 
there was little more than a few hours.” 
According!y we find liit!e of importance 
natil, during their voyage in 34° north 
latitude, they were attached by fogs, 
which obliged the commander to take 
every precaution againt {corbutic dif- 
orders. During the leifure time they 


were out of fight of land, the follow-- 


ing ingenious expedient was hit upon. 
On the outfit for this voyage, it hav- 


‘ing been fuggeited that kiln-dried 


corn wovld keep much better than 
flour or bifcuit, a great quantity was 
taken on board. = ‘{'hey were allo fur- 
nifhed with mill-itones, twenty-four 
inches in diameter, and four inches 
and a half thick ; it required four men 
to put and keep them in motion. 
When they attempted to ufe them, 
however, the baker found that the 
grain was only broken, and not ground, 
and the whole day’s labour of four 
men, relieved every half hour, pro- 
duced no more than twenty-five pounds 
weight of this bad flour. As their 
corn formed nearly one half of their 
ftore of provifions, they would have 
been in the greatett embarraffment, 
but for the inventive genius of M. de 
Langle, who, affifted by a failor that 
had formerly becn a miller’s boy, hit 
VoL. ci 


vpon the fcheme of adapting to their 
mill-flones the movement of a wind- 
mill: he fir tricd fails to be turned 
by the wind, with fome fuccets, but 
he foon fubftitated a handle inftead of 
them; Ly this new method, flour as 
perfect as that of common mills was 
obtained, and they were every day 
able to grind two hundred weight of 
corn. 

Pafling over a feries of nautical ob- 
fervations, we come to the firit real 

ifcovery made in this voyage, that of 
a bay or port which had never been 
difcovered by any former navigators. 
It is fituace thirty leagues to the north- 
weit of that of Los Remedios, the ex- 
treme boundary of Sp:nith navigators, 
about two hundred and twenty-four 
leagues from Nootka, and a hundred 
from Prince William’s Sound. To this 
place M. Péroufe gave the name of 
Port des Frangois. They meet with 
confideravle difficulties in attempting 
to land, which at length were fur- 
mounted on the 14th of July. Their 
interview with the natives is thus re- 
lated. 

‘During our flay at the entrance 
of the bay, we had been continu- 
ally furrounded by the canoes of the 
Indians. in exchange for our iron, 
they offered us fith, ikins of otters, 
and other animals, as well as different 
little articles of their drefs; they had, 
to our great furprife, the appearance 
of being weil accuitomed to traflic, 
and made a bargain in favour of them- 
felves, with as much ability as the 
moft experienced purchafers of Eu- 
rope. ‘There was none of our articles 
of commerce for which they cxprefied 
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tent where mefirs. de Laurifton’ and 
Darbaud, who were the guard of the 
oblervatory, flept ; they took away a 
mufket, ornamented with filver, as 
well as the clothes of the two officers, 
who, by way of precaution, had placed 
them under their boliter; they were 
unperceived by a guard of twelve fol- 
diers, and they never once awakened 
the two officers. ‘1 his laft theft would 
have given us but little difquiet, but 
for the lofs of the original memoran- 
dum book, in which was written all 
our atronomical obfervations fince we 
had arrived in Port des Frangais. 

« Thefe obitruétions did not prevent 
our boats from taking in wood and 
water; all our officers were without 
intermiffion employed at the head of 
different working parties, which we 
were under the neceffity or fending on 
fhore; their appezrai.ce and good dif- 
cipline kept the Indians in awe, 

‘ While we made the moft fpeedy 
preparations for our departure, meffrs. 
de Monneron and Bern‘zet furveyed 
the bay in a boat well armed. I had 
it not in my power to order any of the 
oilicers to accompany them, becaufe 
they were all employed, but I had re- 
folved that thefe laft, before their de- 
parture, fhould verify the bearings of 
ull the poicts, and lay down all the 
foundings. We then propofed to de- 
dicate twenty-four hours to the hunt- 
ing of bears, whofe tracks we had 
perceived in the mountains, and im- 
mediately afterward to take our de- 
parture, the advanced feafon not al- 
lowing us a longer itay. 

‘ We had already vitited the bottom 
of the bay, which is perhaps the moft 
extraordinary place in the world. To 
form a conception of it, let us fup- 
pofe a baton of water of a depth in 
the middie that could not be fathomed 
bordered by peaked mountains, of an 
exceflive height, covered with fnow, 
without a blade of grafs upon this im- 
menfe collection of rocks condemned 
by ‘nature to perpetual fierility. I 
never faw a breath of air rufile the 
furface of this water; it is never trou- 
bled but by the fall of enormous pieces 

3 
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of ice which continually detach them- 
felves from five different glaciers, and 
which in falling make a noife that re- 
founds far in the mountains. The air 
is in this place fo very calm, and the 
filence fo profound, that the mere 
voice of a man may be heard half a 
league off, as well as the noife of fome 
fea birds which lay their eggs in the 
cavities of thefe rocks. It was at the 
extremity of this bay, that we were 
in hopes cf finding channels, by which 
we might penetrate into the interior 
of America. We imagined, that it 
might terminate in a great river, the 
courfe of which might lie between two 
mountains, and that this river might 
take its fource in the great lakes to 
the northward of Canada.. Such was 
our fuppofition, ard here follows the 
refult of it: we departed with the two 
long boats of the Bouffole and Aftro- 
labe. Mefirs. de Monti, de Marchain- 
ville, de Boutervilliers, and father 
Receveur, accompanied M. de Lan- 
gle; with me went mefirs. Dagelet, 
Boutin, Saint-Céraa, Duché, and Pre- 
voft. We entered the weft channel ; 
prudence required us not to keep too 
clofe to the fhore, for fear’of the fall 
of ftones and ice. At length we ar- 
rived, after having procecded only a 
league and a half, at a narrow gulph, 
terminated by two immenfe glaciers ; 
we were under the neceflity of puth- 
ing away the pieces of ice with which 
the fea was covered, in order to pe- 
netrate into this hollow: the water 
was {fo deep, that at half a cable’s 
length from the land, I did not find 
bottom with a hundred and twenty 
fathoms. Meffrs, de Langle, de Mon- 
ti, and Dagelet, as well as feyeral 
other officers, had a defire to climb up 
the glacier ; with inexpreflible fatigue 
they attained the diftance of about 
two leagues ; after being obliged, at 
great riik, to leap over clefts of very 
great depth, they were not able to 
defery any thing but a continuation of 
glaciers and fnow, which feemed to 
have no termination but at the fummit 
of Mount Fair Weather. 

* During this cruifemy boat remain- 
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ed upon the fhore; a piece of ice, 
that fell into the water at more than 
four hundred toifes diftance, occaficn- 
ed along the fea fhore fo confiderable 
an undulation, that fhe was overfet, 
and thrown a good way upon the edge 
of the glacier ; this accident was foon 
repaired, and we all returned on board, 


‘having in a few hours completed our 


voyage into the interior of America. 
1 had difpatched meffrs. Monneron 
and Bernizet to vifit the eaftern chan- 
nel, which, like the other, was termi- 
nated by two glaciers. 

‘The day after this excurfion the 
chief came on board, better attended 
and much more dreffed than common ; 
after a great many fongs and dances, 
he made a propofal to fell me the 
ifland on which we had placed our 
obfervatory, referving, no doubt, to 
himéelf and the other Indians the right 
of robbing us. It was fomewhat more 
than doubtful whether this chief had 
a property in any land, the govern- 
ment of thefe people is fuch, that the 
country might belong to the whole 
fociety: however, as a great many 
Indians were witneffes to this bargain, 
I had an undoubted right to conclude 
that they gave their fanéction to it, 
and I accepted the chief’s offer; con- 
vinced at the fame time that the con- 
tract for this purchafe might be fet 
afide by many tribunals, if the nation 
fhould ever conteft it with us; for we 
had no proof that the chief was the 
real proprietor, and the witnefles his 
reprefentatives. Be that as it may, I 
gave him feveral ells of red cloth, 
hatchets, knives, bar-iron, and nails ; 
I alfo made prefents to all his fuite. 
The bargain being thus concluded, I 
fent to take poffeffion of the ifland 
with the cuftomary formalities. I 
ordered them to bury a bottle at the 
foot of a rock, which contained an in- 
{cription adapted to this taking pof- 
feffion, and | laid near it one of the 
bronze medals which had been ftrack 
in France before our departure. 

‘ The principal work, however, 


which had been the peculiar object of 


our flopping here, was fir.ithed 5 cur 


guns were mounted, our flowage com- 
pleted, and we had taken inas great a 
quantity cf wood and water as at our 
departure from Chili. No port in the 
univerfe could furnifh more conveni- 
encies for expediting this labour, which 
is frequently fo difficult in other coun- 
tries, Cafcades, as I have already 
mentioned, faliing from the top of 
the mountains, poured the cleareit 
water into the cafks as they lay in the 
longbeat; drift wood in great abun- 


dance is fcattered along the fhore of | 


a fmooth fea. The furvey of mefirs. 
de Monneron and Bernizet was finih~ 
ed, as well as the meafurement of 2 
bafe taken by M. Blondela, which had, 
enabled M. de Langle, M. Dagelet, 
and a great number of other officers, 
to mea{ure trigonometrically the height 
of the mountains. We had only to 
regret the lofs of the memorandum 
book of obfervations by M. Dagelet, 
and this misfortune was nearly done 
away by the different notes which had 
been found again; in a word, we 
efteemed ourfelves the moft fortunate 
of navigators, in having arrived at fo 
great a diftance from Europe without 
having a fingle perfon fick, or one 
man of the two fhips compani¢s afflict- 
ed with the fcurvy.’ 

Previous to their leaving this port, 
a melancholy accident happened to 
them. ‘Two of their boats, in which 
fome officers and feamen, in all twenty, 
who had gone out to make foundings, 
&c. were loft. This calamity M. 
Péroufe dwells upon with great fec!- 
ing. The narrative recommences with 
farther particulars of the natives, and 
an infcription, with which we fthali 
conclude our prefent article : 

* Nothing more now remained to be 
done, but to quit, as {peedily as pof- 
fible, a country where we had experi- 
enced fo melancholy a difalter; but 
there were hil fome days due to the 
families of our unfortunate fricnds : 
too precipitate a departure might oc- 
cafion doubts and uneafinefs in Eu- 
rope ; it might not occur to people 
there, that the current cxcended no 
farther than a kague without ie 
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channel ; that the boats, and thofe 
wrecked in them, could be driven to 
no greater diftance, and that the fury 
of the fea in that place diflipated every 
hope of their return. If, contrary to 
every probability, any of them had 
been able to return, as this could only 
happen in the vicinity of the’ bay, I 
formed the refolusion of waiting fome 
days longer; but I aqutted the an- 
chorage of the ifland, and took that of 
the bed of fand, which is at the en- 
trance upon the weit coaft. It took 
‘me five days to effect’ this paflage, 
though no more than a league, during 
which time we were expofed to a fquall 
of wind which would have put us in 
very great danger, had we not been 
anchored in 2 good muddy bottom ; 
it was fortunate we did not drag our 
anchors, for we were lefs than a cable’s 
length from the fhore. The wind 
being contrary detained us longer than 
I intended to flay, and we did not 
fail til! the 30th of July, eighteen day 

after the event, the deicri nition of 
which has given me fo much pain, 
and the remembrance of which will 
perpetually make me unhappy. Be- 
fore our departure, we ereéted upon 
the ifland in the middle of the bay, to 


which I gave the name of Cenotaph’ 


Ifland, a monument to the hata | of 

our unfortunate companions. he 

following infcription was compofed by 

M. de Lamanon, who buried it in a 

bottle at the foot cf the monument: 

*¢ Atthe entrance of this harbour, perifhed 
twenty brave feamen. 

Reader, whoever thou art, join thy tears 
to ours. 

«© On the r4th of July 1786, the 
frigates Bouffole and Altrolabe, which 
failed from Breft, the 1ft of Auguit 
1785, arrived in this port. from the 
care of M. de la Péroufe, commander 
in chief of the expedition, of the vif- 
count de Langle, commander of the 
fecond frigate, of meffis, Clonard and 
de Monti, fecond capta ins of the two 
fhips, and of the other officers and 
fargeons, none of the diieafes which 
are incident to long voyages had af- 
flicted our fhips’ comp anies j M.de 
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la Pérgufe found himfelf happy in the 


refleStion, as did all the others like- 


wife, of having been from one end of 


the world to the other, through every 
kind of danger, and of having vificed 
people rer uted to be barbarous, with- 
out Icfing a fingle man, or thedding 
a drop of bloed. On the 13th of 
Ju'y, at five o'clock in the morning, 
three boats fet off for the purpofe of 
laying down the foundings upon the 
draught which had been made of the 
bay. They were commanded by M. 

d’Efcures, lieutenant of the navy, and 
a chevalier of St. Louis: M. de la 
Péroufe had given him inftruSions in 
writing, whi ch exprelaly charged him 
not to ap roach. the current, but at 
the moment he conc: heed himfelf at a 
{ulicient diftance from it, he found 
himfelf drawn in by it. Meffrs. de Ia 
Borde, brothers, and de Flaffan, who 
were in the boat of the fecond frigate, 
were not afraid of expofing themfelves 
to danger, by flying to the afiltance 
of their companions, but they, alas ! 
fhared the fame unhappy fate. The 
third boat.was under the orders of M. 
Boutn, licutenant of the navy. ‘This 
officer, conte nding wiih courage *- 
egainit the breakers during the fp: cc of 
feveral hours, made the molt vigorous 


‘but afelefs exertions to affitt his friends, 


and was only indebted for his own 
fafety to the fuperior conftraction of 
his boat, to his own enlightened pru- 
dence, joined with that of M. Laprife 
Mouton, lieutenant of the figate, his 
fecond in command, and to the atti- 
vity and ready obedience of his crew, 
confilting of jean Marie, cockfwain, 
Lhoftis, » Bas, Corentin Jers, and 
Moners, all four failors. The In- 
dians feemed to participate in cur 
forrows, which were extreme. Mov- 
ed, but not difcouraged by our mif- 
fo:tunes, we failed the 30th of july, 
to continue our voy age.’ 

‘We yearn by our ftay at the 
utrance of the bay, infinitely moie 


knowledge of the manners and cuiftoms 
of the Indians, than we could pofiibly 
have obtained at the other anchorage. 
Our fhips lay at anchor near their vil- 
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lages; we every day made them vifits, 
and every day we had caufe of:com- 
plaint againft them ; though our con- 
Guét toward them had never varied, 
and we had never ceafed giving them 
proofs of our miidnefs and benevo- 
lence. 

* On the 22d of July, aay brought 
us fome pieces of the wreck of our 
boats; which the fea had driven upon 
the eaftern coaft, very near the bay, 
and by figns they gave us to under- 
ftand, they had buried one of our un- 
fortunate companions upon the fhore 
where he had been caft by the billows. 
Upon thefe figns mefirs. de Clonard, 
de Monneron, and de Monti imme- 
diate.y direXed their courfe toward 
the eatt, accompanied by thefe fame 
Indians, whom we loaded with pre- 
ferts. 

‘Ouro ficers proceeded three leagues 
over ftones ia a frightful road; every 
half hour the guides required a new 
payment, or the ey re fufed to go far- 
ther; at length they pufhed into the 
woods, and took to their heels. Our 
officers, too late, perceived that their 
report was only- a trick invented to 
pocain ftill more prefents. They faw 
in this journey immenfe forefts of fir- 
trees of the largcit dimenfions; they 
meafured’fome of them, which were 
five feet diameter, and which feemed 
to be more than a hundred and forty 
feet high. 

«We were by no means furprifed 
at the recital they gave of the ma- 
neuvre of the Indians ; their addrefs 
in flealing is incomparable. Mefirs. 
de Langle and Lamanon, with feveral 
officers and naturaltits, had, two days 
previous to this, made a journey 
the wellward, the obje& of which e- 
qualiy related to thefe melancholy re- 
fearches : it was juft as f-uiileis as the 
other; but they met with a village of 
Indians, upon the banks of a {mall 
river entirely barred with ftakes for a 
falmon fifhery.. We had long enter- 
tained fufpicions, that this fith came 
from that part of the coaft, but we 
were not gertain of it, and this difco- 
very fatisied our curiofity. ‘The fal- 


mon, afcending the river, mect with 
the flakes, which not being able to 
leap'over, they endeavour to return 
toward the fea, and find in their paf- 
fage narrow bafkets, clofed at the far- 
ther end, and placed in the angles of 
the caufeway; having entered thefe 
batkets, and not being se to return, 
they are taken. Thefe fith are fo 
abundant that the crews of the two 
fhips, during our flay, took a vatt 
quantity of them, and each frigate 
faited two barrels, 

‘Our trareilers alfo met with a 
morai, which proved to them, that 
thefe Indians were in the habit of 
burning their dead, and preferving 
the head; they found one of them 
wrapped up in feveral fkins. ‘This 
monument confilts of four tolerably 
ftrong itakes, which fupport a little 
wooden chamber, in which repofe the 
afhes depofited in coflins ; they opened 
thefe coffins, untied the packet of tkins 
which enveloped the head, and after 
having fatisfied their curiorifity, they 
icrupulcuily replaced every thing ; 
and added to it a great many prefents 
of dierent kinds of iron initruments 
and beads. ‘The Indians, who were 
witnefles of this vilit, difcovered a lit- 
tle uneafinefs ; but they did not fail 
very fpeedily to take away the pre- 
fents left by our travellers. Others 
who were curious, * having the next 
day vifited the fame place, found there 
only the aihes and the head; they left 
there new prefents, which thared the 
fame fate as thofe of the preceding 
day ; and J am certain, that the In- 
dians would have been very glad, had 
we repeated our vifits feveral times in 
the day. Butif they, with fome re- 
lustance, permitted us to vifit their 
tombs, it was not the fame in regard 
to their cabins, which h they would. not 
fuffer us to approach til they had pre- 
vioufly removed their women, ar 
are the moit difguiting objects in the 
univerfe. 

‘We were witnefles every day to 
the entrance of {trange canoss into 
the bay, and eve ry a: iV r whole villaves 
went out of it, and yielded their places 
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to others. Thefe Indians feem'to en- 
tertain very great dread of the chan- 
ne), and never ventured in it bat at 
flack water: by the affitance of our 
glafles we diftinétly perceived, that 
when they were between the two points, 
the chief, or at leaf the moft confider- 
able man of the party rofe up, extend- 
ed his arms toward the fun, and ap- 
peared to addrefs prayers to it, while 
all the others paddled with their whole 
firength. It was in confequence of 
aking the meaning of this cuftom, 
that we were informed, that fome lit- 
tle time before {even large canoes had 
been loft there ; the eighth was faved ; 
the Indians who efcaped this misfor- 
tune confecrated it either to their god, 
or tothe memory of their companions; 
we faw it by the fide of a morai, which 
no doubt contained the afhes of fome 
of thofe who were caft away. 

‘ This canoe did not refemble thofe 
of the country, which are formed only 
of a hollowed tree, raifed at the fides 
by planks fewed to the bottom ; this 
had timbers and wales like our boats ; 
the wood-work, which was very well 
executed, had a covering of feals’ 
fkin, which ferved it as a fheathing, 
fo perfectly fewr together, that the 
beft workmen in Europe would find 
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great difficulty to imitate the work. 
This covering, which we meafured 
with the greateft attention, was de- 
pofited in the morai by the fide of 
the coffins with the afhes; and the 
wood-work of the canoe, raifed upon 
ftocks, remained bare near this monu- 
ment. 

‘I had a great defire to bring this 
covering to Europe; we were abfo- 
lutely in poffefion of it; this part of 
the bay not being inhabited, no In- 
dian cou'd throw any impediment in 
our way; | was perfuaded,. befides, 
that thofe who were caft away were 
ftrangers; but there exifts an univerfal 
religion in favour of the afylums of 
the dead, and [ was defirous thefe 
might be refpeed. At length, on 
the 30th of july, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, we got under way with 
a very light breeze from the well, 
which did not ceafe till we had gained 
three leagues offing : the horizon was 
fo clear that we perceived and fet 
Mount Saint-Elias, bearing north- 
weit, diftant at leaft forty leagues. At 
eight o’clock in the evening, I was 
three leaguesto the fouthward of the 
bay, and founded in ninety fathoms 
water, over a muddy bottom.’ 


REMARKS ON MODESTY AND IMPUDENCE. 


7 ‘HERE are few thingsabout which 
men in general feem fo much to 
differ, as their notions of Modeffy and 
angudence. They are, indeed, agreed 
that there isa certain fomething called 


Modefty, whigh is very improper and 


sagecoming and a certain fomething 


talled Jimpudence, which is very im- 
propég,<and unbecoming; bet when 
we wifh to enquire what modefty or 
impudence is, we find as many opi- 
nions, as if the fubjedt in difpute were 
about religion or politics. If we have 
secourfe to our dictionaries, where 
every term ought to be well defined, 
we do not gain much information; 
and that for two reafons, firft, that it is 
not eafy to give a definition of virtues 
and vices, unlefs they confift in one 
i 


action or fet of ations, as for exam- 
ple ccurage, or treachery; and fecond- 
ly, whatever definition the makers of 
dictionaries may give, they are necef- 
farily confined to the original meaning 
of the word, which, it very often hap- 
pens, is lo‘t in the revolutions of com- 
mon language. Of this my readers 
may recolle&t many examples. It 
may be fufiicient to mention one or 
two; the word Ms applied now to 
every young and unmarried lady, 
meant, at the beginning of the pre- 
fent century, either a mere filly child, 
by way of contempt, or a bad wo- 
man; and the Spectator calls mode/ 
affurance the ‘ juft mean between bath- 
fulnefs and impudence,’ whereas in 
our days, we could not pay a worfe 
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cofipliment to a man than to fay he 
had a modeft affurance, for with us it 
means impudence itfelf:, How it came 
to change its meaning I am not cer- 
tain; probably, it was owing to the 
phrafe having been often ufed in jeft, 
and in that way, in the lapfe of time, 
it ceafed to be ufed ferioully. 

But with refpe& to modefly and impu- 
dence, it is yet a doubtful point in what 
way we can ‘applaud the one or cen- 
fure the other. The differences of 
opinion refpecting thefe qualifications 
are unfortunately as different as the 
circles, or fets, or ranks, into which 
fociety is divided, fo that a man who 
would be thought a very impudent 
fellow in the lower rauks of life, would 
hot perhaps rife higher; in the upper 
ranks, than to the character of a bath- 
ful or decent kind of man. Another, 
too, who may pafs in town for an un- 
prefumirg, modeft man, may in the 
country be deemed an impudent fel- 
low. There feems, therefore, to be 
a kind of fafhion in our eftimating of 
thefe qualities, according to the com- 
pany we keep. And hence, among 
the other advantages of a trial by 
one’s peers, it is a great promoter of 
public juftice ; for were, a perfon ac- 
cufed of impudence in the city to be 
tried before a jury at the court-end of 
the town; it would be a hundred to 
one in his favour. Great are the be- 
nefits that arife to fociety from this di- 
vifion of it into certain ranks and 
clafies, if we only contrive to keep 
thofe afunder; but the mifchief is, 
that we are every day breaking down 
the barriers which feparate them, and 
trefpaiding upon grounds in which we 
look like fculking intruders. Hence 
fo much confufion in our language, 
and hence the difficulty of pofitively 
faying, who is, and who is not a mo- 
deft man. 

The hiftory of modefty is rather a 
fingular one. It is faid to be‘defcend- 
ed from bafhfulnefs, a quality of which 
people in general are fo much a/oamed, 
that they are never eafy until they get 
nid of it. It is fappofed to be peculiar 
to the country, and to thofe parts 


efpecially which are far remote from 
the metropolis. From thofe quarters, 
young people are every day fent to 
London to get rid of it: I know not 
that we have {chools exprefsly infti- 
tuted for the purpofe, but: there ‘are 
very few cafes in which it is not got 
rid of very foon. The with of all 
careful parents is, that it may give 
place to modefty, and here begins the 
great queftion, where the one ends 
and the other begins; and whether 
there is not very great danger if fhalk- 
ing off bafhfulnefs fo foon, as to dafh 
headlong into downright impudence? 

The thades of difference ate innu- 
merable between thofe two. The 
progrefs coniifts of a very great va- 
riety of ftages, at each of which it 
would be very neceffary to paufe, and 
reflect, whether it would not be better 
to ftop there, or whether it be requi- 
fite to go on farther? What is com- 
monly called bafhfulnefs ‘ts, perhaps, 
more valuable than many are difpofed 
to think. If, indeed, it confift merely 
in being afraid to lift up the head, or 
enter a room without the gait and 
manner of one who feems to be com- 
ing to fteal, if it occafions the party to 
tremble when they are fpoken to by a 
fuperior, and deprives them of the 
power of returning a plain anfwer to a 
plain queftion, it can {carcely be more 
unfit for a town-life than a country-life ; 
but if it is evidently the bafis of mo- 
defty, and conneéted with innocence; 
it will require great care and thought, 
how we venture to difturb a founda- 
tion of fo much importance. Hence, 
it has been generally obferved, that 
when the difappearance of theepifhnefs 
or bafhfulnefs was imperceptible, and 
the work of time, it was attended with 
no defect of moral feeling ; but that 
the cafe has been far otherwife when 
fudden; and fucceeded by a forward 
petulance ofmanners. When we hear 


‘that a young man, in only fix month’s 


refidence in London; has become fo 
altered that/his friends did not know 
him, we may be tolerably certain that 


‘the change was not for the better. 


The fa& is, that many are unwil- 
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ling to wait the effect of time, and 
the imperceptible alteration which 
keeping good company may occafion, 
all which are inftructions of the nega- 
vive kind, but are eager to lay down 
certain pofitive rules, * to make a max 
of a clown.’ Among thefe, the moft 
common and remarkable are drinking 
and wenching, both undoubtedly ad- 
mirably calculated to rub off the ruft 
of colleges, fchools, and retired homes, 
but as little ufeful in compofing the 
gentleman, or the man of addrefs, as 
any two qualifications that can be 
mentioned ; it is notorious, that the 
change they effect is immediately from 
bathfulnefs to impudence, leaving out 
the intermediate modefly, with its con- 
comitants, good fenfe, felf- poffeffion, 
and manly boldnefs. Nor, after all, 
is that kind of bafhfulnefs extinguifhed 
which they are moft defirous to get 
rid of. For there arifes often from 
this method, a fort of paradoxical 
character, and, as the author I have 
mentioned above fays, it is poflible 
for the fame perfon to be both impu- 
dent and bafhful. ‘ We have,’ fays 
he, ‘ frequent inflances of this odd 
mixture in people of depraved minds 
and mean education, who, though 
they are not abl¢ to meet a man’s eyes, 
or pronounce a fentence without con- 
fufion, can voluntarily commit the 
greateft villanies or moft indecent 
actions.’ 

But with refpe& to modefly and 
impudence in common life, the no- 
tions of many people will be found 
very confufed. I think fuch a man an 
impudent, bold fellow. Now let me 
analyze this opinion, and it merely 
comes to this, that he can do what [ 
cannot do, that he can addrefs with 
familiarity perfons I dare fcarcely look 
in the face, and that there is an eafe 
and freedom in all he fays and does 
which I cannot attain to, and becaufe 
I cannot attain to it, it muft be impu- 
dence. It cannot be a virtue, elfe I 
could reach it. All this, however, 
is ignorance or prejudice. There is 
nothing in this man but what any other 
might attain, His fituation ja life 

1 


has. given him that habit of eafe and 
freedom with even his fuperiors, which 
no one can acquire at once, but which 
is eafily to be accomplifhed by time 
and attention. Nothing onght to be 
confidered as impudence that is not 
connected with indecency and impro- 
priety, with obtrufion of the violent, 
or interruption of the impertinent 
kind. 

Were we to account a man impu- 
dent who can do more in the way of 
addrefs than others, who would efcape 
the imputation? But we do not reckon 
a clergyman impudent becaufe he can, 
without the leait embarrafiment ad- 
drefs a congregation he never faw be- 
fore. We do not blame a lawyer, be- 
caufe he argues with boldnefs and in- 
trepidity againft his brethren, and even 
againft the bench, without any feem- 
ing preparation. Nor would we cen- 
fure any member of parliament, who 
fhould rife to reply to the ableft per- 
fonage in that auguft affembly. ‘Thefe 
perfons once felt the embarrafiment 
we feel in idea, but a habit of fpeak- 
ing often has given them felf-pofief- 
fion and confidence, nor do we blame 
them for impudence, unlefs to a po~ 
verty and meannefs of argument, they 
join a haughty, rude be difrefpectfal 
ityle. 

As there are many opinions refpect- 
ing the two qualities, which are the 
fubje& of this fhort paper, and as they 
are differently eftimated by different 
claffes of fociety, there can be no ge- 
neral rule laid down, more fafe and 
more cafily practicable, than to ftudy 
what is proper in manners, and ha- 
bituate ourielves to what is virtuous 
in morals. There is a reipect due to 
the rank of fuperiors, but there is no 
neceflity that it fhould be of the over- 
powering kind. Men whofe charac- 
ters will bear the teft of enquiry, who 
are confcious that their intentions are 
honett and their aétions fair, will not 
be thought arrogant, when they claim 
what is their due, nor impudent be- 
caufe they argue as men who have 
a confidence in truth. -Guilt and its 
more polished concomitants, feck to 
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fhelter themfelves in artificial manners, 
and ftudied modes ; hence the bad will 
fometimes appear diffident, and the 
good will femetimes appear arrogant, 
but it is the foundation of aftions we 
are to look to, as well as to the man- 
ner in which they are performed. 
There will always be fomething in the 
world above us, to which we ought to 
Jook up with refpe&, and fomething 
beneath us, on which we ought to 
took down without pride. Without 


The History of KNowLepce 


general rules like thefe, characters 
may be mifreprefented accordiog to 
whim, and the meaning of the plaineft 
words confounded by the changes of 
fathion. It may hereafter be the 
fafhion to confider a mde man as a 
clown or a fimpleton, and an impudent 
fellow as the moit agrceable and va- 
luable member of fociety. But while 
we retain priaci,tes, a€tions wil! not 
be mifreprefented, nor words lofe their 
meaning, ek, oe 


>» LEARNING, and Taste, in 


Great Britain, during the Reign of King Cuarves Il. Part 1. 


Concluded from Page 264. 


_ Wrrn thefe divines may be con- 
nected the names ef Worthington and 
Lloyd. ‘The former, a man of great 
learning and talents, ‘ of eminent piety, 
and great humility, who prattifed {as 
Burnett expreffes it) a mot fublime 
way of {felf-denial and devotion.’ 
Lloyd was educated under bifhop 
Wilkins, and was a moit profound 
critic in the claffical authors, and ftill 
more an adept in {criptural learning. 
His memory indeed was a complete 
concordance ; he was an exact hifto- 
rian, and the moft learned in chrono- 
logy of ail the divines of that period. 
Bithop Wilkins was accuftomed to fay 
of him, that he had the greateft {hare 
of learning in ready cafh, of any man 
with whom he was ever acquainted. 
The principles of thefe men were ra- 
tional and moderate in moft initances. 
They were equally inimical to irre- 
ligion and enthufiafm. They loved 
the church, and approved the liturgy ; 
but they did not confider it as unlaw- 
ful to live and preach under another 
form of ecclefiaftical government. 
They maintained a friendly inter- 
courfe and correfpondence with thofe 
who differed from them in fentiment, 
and admitted of great freedom of opi- 
nion refpecting {peculative topics, both 
in philofophy and theology. From 
this liberality of fentiment, the more 
bigoted party in the church branded 
them with the name of Latitudinari- 
ans; and fome of their more invete- 


rate enemies unjuftly charged them 
with favouring the doétrines of the 
Socinian feé. 

From the fame fchool proceeded 
Stillingfeet, Tillotfon, and Patrick. 
The firft of thefe was a man of great 
learning, but of fomewhat a referved 
and haughty difpofition.-—Before the 
reftoration he had publithed his ¢ /ren7- 
cum, or a Weapon Saive for the 
Church’s Wounds,’ a quaint title, 
which founds but awkwardly to a mo- 
dern ear; but the work contains a 
confiderable fund of found erudition. 
* His notion (fays Burnett) was, that 
the apoftles had fettled the church in a 
conftitution of bifhops, priefts, and 
deacons, but had made no perpetual 
law about it, having only taken it in, 
as they did many other things, from 
the cuftoms and praftice of the fyna- 
gogue; from which he inferred, that 
certainly the conflitution was lawful, 
fince authorifed by them, but not ne- 
ceffary, fince they had made no fettled 
law concerning it.’ In maturer age 
he retracted much of thefe opinions, 
and declared, ‘ that there were many 
things in the Irenicum, which, if he 
were to write again, he would not 
fay ; fome which thow his youth, and 
want of due confideration; others 
which he yielded too far, in hopes of 
gaining the diffenting parties to the 
church of England.’ 

He had not completed his twenty- 
feventh year, when, ia 1662,he pub- 
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ithed his ‘ Origines Sacra, of. a ra- 
tional Account of the Grounds of na- 
tural and revealed Religion ;? a work 
which abounds in curious information, 
and from which an induilrious man, 
who was pofleiled of a good ftyle, 
might extra& an admirable defence of 
revelation Again the ignorant and 
fhaliow attacks of modern infidels. 
The learning and induftry of Stilling- 
fleet at this early period was fo con- 
fiderable, that bifhop Sanderfon, who 
had only known him by his woiks, 
when introduced to him. at his pri- 
mary vifitation, was aftonifhed to find 
him fo young a man, and could hardly 
believe him to be the fame. ‘I ex- 
petted,’ faid he, ¢ to find one as con- 
fiderable for his years as for his learn- 
ing.’ After the revolution, when 
every man in the church, who was 
eminent for his learning, and irre- 
proachable in h's moral condu‘t, was 
preferred, Stillingfleet was: made bi- 
fhop of Worcefler, He added, how- 
ever, no new laurels to thofe he had 
reaped in his youth, by a metaphyfi- 
cal contreverly i into which he entered 
with Mr. Locke, of which we fhall 
have hereafter to treat. The literary 
labours of Patrick and Tillotfon will 
alfo come more praperly under review 
in one of the fucceeding reigns. 

Is was this fociety of divines who 
firft reformed the Englith ftyle of 
preaching.‘ Before them (bithop 
Burnett informs us) it was overrun 
with pedantry. The fermon contain- 
ed a great mixture of quotations from 
fathers and ancient writers, a long 
opening of a text, with the concord- 
ance of every word in it, and_all the 
different expof fiions with the grounds 
of them, and the entering into fome 
parts of controverfy, and all con- 
cluding in fome, but very fhort prac- 
tical applications, according to the 

abje® ob the occafion. This (he 

adds) was both long and heavy, when 
all was pye balled, full of many fay- 
ines of d:flerent languages, in fhort, 
the common flyle of fermons was ei- 
ther very flat and low, or fwelled up 
with rhetoric toa falfe do of a 
wrong fublime.’ ‘ . 


The w: itty and eccentric South will 
fearcely be ranked among the im- 
provers of pulpit eloquence in this 
country ; yet his fermons will be read, 
and on fome accounts admired, while 
Engiith literature ihall hold its place 
in the commonwealth of learning. If 
we may credit Anthony Wood, who, 

though a dull man, was apparent! 
honelt this extraordinary genius was, 
in the early part of his life, more di- 
rected by felf-intereft than became ei- 
ther a Chriftian or a fcholar. While 
the independents were predominant 
during the ufurpation of Cromweil,. he 
feduloufly paid his court to the ruling 
party. and was in favour with theit 
leaders ; when the prefbyterians rofe 
again into popularity arid refpect, 
South broke off all conneétion with hig 
former patrons, and on the reftora- 
tion, the rapid ¢fiufions of his élo- 
quence were direcied with equal vio- 
lence againft independents and the 
prefbytery.’ His ungovernable tem- 
per, notwithfanding the flexibility of 
his principles, appears to have form- 
ed 2 bar to his promotion ;’ and a pre- 
bend of Weftminfter, which he ob- 
tained through the patronage of the 
lord chancellor (larendon, appears to 
have been his higheft preferment. is 
his fermons there is more wit tha 
eloquence, more imagination dan 
learning. His reafoning, however, is 
often clofe, and’ his fty’ le is bold and 
fluent. Like Swift, who appears to 
have both admired and imitated him, 
he always choofes the moft appro- 
priate expreilion, however debated by 
Its commonnefs or vulgarity. He 
poffeffed excellent talents, but in the 
pulpit they appear to have been mif- 
placed. He was probably of too 
lively and verfatile a difpofition to 
engage in any work of labour and of 
erudition. ‘The principal of his li- 
terary produétions are his fermons, 
though toward the clofe of life he en- 
paged in a controverfy with Dr. Sher- 
ock, concerning the ‘Trinity, in which 
it is generally agreed, by at leaf the 
orthodox party, that South had the 
better of the argument. 

The amiable and accomplifhed Bar- 
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row was of a character very different 
from his contemporary South. It is 
fome credit to the heads of the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, that he ob- 
tained a fellowfhip.and univerfity ho- 
nours, under the republican govern- 
ment, notwithftanding his well-known 
attachment to royalty. On the re- 
floration, like moft men of character 
‘and merit, he remained unnoticed, 
but was at length made matter of 
Trinity college. His mind was moft 
comprchenfive, his induftry indefati- 
gabie ; and no ftronger proof can be 
adduced of his various, powers, than 
the fact of his having filled with ,e- 
putation the raathematical chairs.both 


at Grefham epllege and Cambridge, 


and alfothe Greek profeflorfhip atthe in 


latter place. Before the end of his 
life he refigned the mathematical chair 
at Cambridge to the juifily celebrated 
Wewton, and there is a.tradition .in 
the univerfity, that he did it on con- 
{cientipns motives; and that he .was 
no fooner acquainted with Newton’s 
merits (who.was.then a very young 
inan) ,than, with a modeily which. is 
rarely. to be, foand, he :pronoynced 
himielf unworthy any louger to pre- 
iice in that department, of {cience, 
‘This excellent and extraordinary man 
died at the early age of forty-feven. 
Though -he, excelled in fo. many 
branches of learning, yet theology 
and_gthics were the favourite f{ciences 
with Barrow,; Yet,~he has left but 
few entire treatifes on thefe fubjects, 
ualefs we confider his treatife on the 
pope’s, fupremacy, an unanfwerable 
work, as belonging to this depart- 
ment, though it is rather to be clafled 
under that. of ecclefiaftical hiftory. 
His fermons on the articles of the 
Chriftian faith may however be con- 
fidered as a complete treatife, or ra- 
ther a body of divinity; and indeed, 
according to the remark of Le Clerc, 
every fermon is a treatife or differta- 
tion, complete in all its parts, rather 
than an oration, Charles II,’ who 
was more deficient in principle than 
in talents, remarked of Barrow, ‘ that 
he was an unfair preacher, becaufe he 
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exhaufted every fubje&, and left no 
room for others to come after him.’ 
His fermons were in faét not lefs re- 
markable for their length than for their 
excellence. He was once requefted 
by the dean of Weftminiter to preach 


at the abbey. He divided his fermon 
into two parts, and at the entreaty of 
the dean confented to preach only balf 
of it, but after having proceeded a full 
hour, the populace, who waited with- 
out to fee the tombs, became impa- 
tient, and ftruck up the full organ to. 
filence him. He preached once for 
three hours and a half before the lord- 
mayor and aldermen, and when alked 
if he was not tired, he replied, ‘1 be~ 
gan to be a little weary with ftand- 


The ftyle of Barrow is clear, uni- 
form, and chafte. He never rifes to 
what may be termed the fublime, and 
his productions are not orations, but 
eflays or differtations; as ;has been als 
ready remarked. They are a trea- 
fure of religious and moral learnings 
nor are there any productions in the 
language, which may. be read with 
more profit by ftudents in theology. . 

The pious and excellent bifhop Fell 
is better known as the publither of the 
Whole Duty of Man, and fome other 
fhort and praétical. treatifes by the 
fame author, than by any works which 
bear his own name, ‘There are per- 
haps few phenomena in our literary 
annals more extraordinary than the 
myftery in which the name of the au-+ 
thor of thefe treatifes is involved; the 
ftyle is not that of bifhop Fell, nor is 
there any good reafon to be afligned 
why he fhould be ftudious of conceal- 
ment.’ The moft probable conjeCure 
is, that thefe works were the produc- 
tion of fome pious and modeft layman, 
perhaps of fuperior rank, who might 
conceive that if he were known as the 
writer, his own life and conduét might 
be drawn into a comparifon with his 
precepts, or that their utility might 
be lefiened by fome circumftance con- 
nected with the author. Ken, bithop 
of Bath and Wells, was ‘more of a 
poet than a divine, though moft of 
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his compofitions were in a relizious 
firain, fome of which are ftill popu- 
lar. This prelate attended affiduoufly 
the dying moments of Charles If, but 
his exhortations had but little effe& 
on the dying profligate, who ordered 
the room to be cleared of the protef- 
tant prelates, and took refuge finally 
in the delufions of the church of 
Rome. 

“It was in the licentious reion of 
Charles If, (fays Mrs. Macaulay) 
that writings were firft publicly broach- 
ed, which called in queition the divine 
authority of Chrift’s miffion, and all 
thofe glorious promifes of the gofpel, 
which, if firmly believed, muft in a 
great meafure prevail over human 
vice and infirmity. It was in this li- 
centious age that thofe baneful fyftems 
ef philofophy were revived, which, 
by calling im queftion the future exift- 
ence of man, ftrip the deity of the at- 
tributes of juftice and goodnefs ; de- 
flroy every benevolent end in the 
creation, render it the fplendid work 
of an ingenious'and all powerful artift, 
devoid of every principle of true wif- 
dom and greatnefs; fet loofe the viti- 
ous and inordinate affections of the 
artful and the powerful to prey on the 
weak, the fimple, and the injudicious ; 
and by adding the infupportable hor- 
rors of defpair to the afflictions of the 
unfortunate, increafe the evils of hu- 
man exifience beyond the pofibility of 
human bearing: hence proceed the 
numerous {uicides, and all thofe acts 
of violence and defperation, which 
help to fadden the annals of Englith 
hiftory.” Againft thefe infamous pro- 
duttions, the wit and acutenefs of South, 
the labour of Bramhall, and the un- 
meatureable erudition and unanfwer- 
able argument of Cudworth were di- 
rected, and not in vain: for not an 
objection was left unanfwered, not a 
cavil unexpofed. Unfortunately, fpe- 
calative wickednefs has ever a power- 
ful ally in the natural depravity of the 
human heart, and men will commonly 
attend to what flatters their paffions 
in preference ta a fyftem which re- 
firains them. If there were no wicked 


men there would be no unbelievers ; 
and, as bifhop Atterbury fomewhere 
remarks—1t is not a freedom of think- 
ing for which thefe men coxitend, but 
a freedom of aéting and living as they 
pleafe. To the young and unlearned, 
for it is only the unlearned, or the 
half-learned, that can be affailed by 
the miferable fophiftry of modern infi- 
dels, we may recommend the ferious 
perufal of bifhop Burnett’s account of 
the life and death of the witty and 
profligate earl of Rochefter, a man of 
great talents, whom a perverted edu- 
cation, vitious affociates, and ungo- 
vernable paffions, had made an unbe- 
liever ; but who was no fooner made 
acquainted with the proofs of Chrifti- 
anity than he yielded to them his en- 
tire conviction, and found, in thofe 
truths which he had before rejected, 
the only confolation during his ex- 
piring moments. 

The truths of religton were not only 
defended ably and with fuccefs by the 
divines of the eftablifhed church at 
this period, but by fome of the non- 
conformift minifters, who were not 
inferior to their brethren of the efta- 
blifhment either in erudition or abi- 
lity. Among the firft of thefe we 
may confider the venerable Richard 
Baxter, whofe ‘ Unreafonablenefs of 
Infidelity,’ and ¢ Catholic Theology,’ 
may be ftill read with infinite advan- 
tage. Of this able and laborious 
writer, the faying of Dr. Barrow is, 
on the whole, a juft charatter—* That 
his practical writings were never 
mended, his controvertial feldom con- 
futed ;’ and the candid and liberal 
Burnett remarks of him, he ‘ was a 
man of great piety; and if he had 
not meddled in too many things, 
would have been efteemed one of the 
moft learned men of the age. He 
wrote near 200 books, of thefe three 
are large folios. Hehad a very mov- 
ing and pathetical way of writing, 
and was his whole life a man of great 
zeal and much fimplicity ; but was 
moft unhappily fubtle and metaphyfi- 
cal in every thing.” Mr. Baxter was 
one of the moft unhappy examples of 
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the black ingratitude of the Britihh 
‘Tiberius. On the reftoration, for his 
zeal and loyalty he was made chap- 
lain to the king; and the difcerning 
Clarendon laboured hard to remove 
his fcruples, and reconcile him to the- 
church. After the difgrace of that 
minifter his whole life was a continued 
fcene of perfecution, and he was an 
inhabitant fucceffively of moft of the 
prifons in the metropolis. Toward 
the end of his life he had the misfor- 
tune to be tried for a libel before the 
execrable Jefferies, who wrefted fome 
aflages in his annotations on the 
ew Teftament from their legitimate 
meaning into a cenfure on epifcopacy 
in general, and a compliant and daf- 
tardly jury found him guilty. The 
trial is upon record, in which the 
greatnefs of mind difplayed by the ac- 
cufed forms a fingular contraft to the 
low and vulgar abufe of the illiterate 
Jefferies ; and he appears a Socrates 
before a contemptible tribunal. He 
however lived to the downfall of his 
perfecutors, and to partake of the 
bleffings of liberty which were the ef- 
fedts of the glorious revolution of 
1688 ; an era now equally abufed by 
the extravagant democrats, and by the 
wretched and mifguided tories, but 
which will ever be held in juft efti- 
mation by every man who poffeffes 
the genuine fentiments that become 
an Englifhman. 
Of the celebrated Edmund Calamy 
we had occafion to fpeak in our lat 


volume : his writings are more con- 
troverfial than thofe of Baxter, Dr. 
William Bates, the friend and coad- 
jutor of Mr. Baxter in the Savoy con- 
ference, was alfo a man of confidera- 
ble erudition. ‘ He is univerfaily un- 
derftood (fays the late editor of the 
Biographia Britannica) to have been 
the politeft writer among the non- 
conformifts of the laft century.’ To 
thefe we may add the names of Howe, 
Jacombe, and Wilde, all of them em?- 
nent as preachers, and ufeful as 
writers. ‘The former of thefe divinea 
is charaéterifed by Anthony Wood, 
who is not very favourable to the 
prefbyterian party, as ‘a perfon of 
neat and polite parts, and not of that 
four and unpleafant converfe, as moft 
of his perfuafion were ; fo moderate 
alfo and calm in thofe {maller matters 
under debate between the church and 
his party, that he had not fo much as 
once interefted himfelf in quarrels of 
this kind, but hath applied himfelf to 
more beneficial and ufeful difcoveries 
on practical fubjeés.’ 

Of the theological writings of the 
other feftaries but few are at prefent 
held in much efteem ; but Barclay’s 
Apology for the Quakers will be read 
as long as found learning, acute rea- 
foning, and animation and corre&nefs 
of ftyle continue to be admired. . The 
preface, addreffed to Charles II, isa 
model of true eloquence, and the {crip- 
tural arguments of the author againft 
war will never be refuted. 


AMYNTOR AND ZELIDA. 


A True Srory. 


{ From Mifcellaneous Sketches, 


Me Hume has made a queftion, 
whether fenfibility contributes 
moft to happinefs or mifery. Had 
Mr. Hume fenfibility ?. How can it be 
a queition to thofe who are poffeffed of 
it? Every leffon of experience will 
teach them, that its offspring is 
miiery. 

Nature had endured Amyator with 
a mind uncommonly fanguine from 


&c. by Arthur Browne, Efq. ] 


his birth. Whatever he hoped he 
thought poffible, and reafon was fel- 
dom able to keep pace with the flights 
of hope. Nothing could equal the 
charms with which the dawn of this 
world may be faid to have broken 
upon his view, at the expiration ‘of 
infancy. Like the morning~ feen, 


through a light mitt, every object was 
magoiied, and imagination wrought 
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in the picture imperfectly beheld, 
nothing but the colours of beauty on 
the ground of happinefs. While the 
fun of life was rifing, he never thought 
of being fcorched in its meridian, or 
chilled by its departure. His fpirits 
were only checked by fenfibility, and 
tempered by tendernefs, working ona 
difpofition ufually affectionate. The 
death of both his parents before the 
age of fixteen, produced a dreadful 
void in the fphere of his affection, and 
dryed up the channels through which 
they had flowed. 

Misfortune however gave a vigour 
to his mind, which perhaps it before 
wanted, and young ambition mixed 
with the purfuit of pleafure, in fome 
meafure filled the vacuity, and made 
the years of minority pafs like a fleet- 
ing dream. 

But when ardour was a little abated, 
and pleafure began to cloy, his affec- 
tions naturally looked abroad for fome 
mind fimilar to his own, that could 
love, and feel the joy of reciprocal 
affection. Long did he gaze at the 
brighter fex; without meeting any 


‘congenial fpirit, with whom he thought 


happinefs could be attained, or to 
whom he hoped to be the inftroment 
of that felicity, whofe communication 
affords a delight known only to thofe, 
who have felt the fupreme pleafure of 
making a beloved object happy. Ad- 
miration or defire a thoufand times 
got tranfient pofleffion of his breaft at 
the ball, the theatre, or the park. 
But fteady love was fo long before it 
occupied his heart, thatat laft he be- 
gan to doubt its exiftence, and to view 
the fex with indifference approaching 
to difguft. Amyntor did not then 
‘know, that amid the crowd of fe- 


males, difgufting by vanity, by folly, 


by temper, by apathy, there exifted 
fuperior and angelic beings, hard in- 
deed to be found, and which a man 
might wander through this wildernefs 
of life to its end without happening to 
meet, while they often happen on the 
worft of mortals. 

In this ftate of mind, it was his lot 
to meet Zelida. The modeft referve 


2 


of Zelida caufed her perfections to be 
lefs noticed by fools ; and though the 
pofieiied a graceful perfon and mot 
interefting countenance, and would 
have-claimed from any affembly the 
appellation of a fine woman, confci- 
ous dignity of charaéter and unwilling- 
nefs. to protrude the excellencies the 
pofleffed, left their difcovery to ob- 
fervation more keen than that of the 
common crowd of beaux. Her eyes 
expreffed not merely ‘ftrength of un- 
derftanding and fuavity of temper, 
but alfo an innocent playfulnefs, hid 
under natural fhynefs to ftrangers, and 
unaffected modefty. Like the cheer- 
ful fun behind a fummer cloud, dif- 
covering in a thoufand ftattered lights 
his playful beams. 

Amyntor faw,and for the firft time, 
received in his bofom the fhafts of 
love. Yet for a long time he was 
unconfcious of the extent of her per- 
feétions, or the exiftence of his paf- 
fion ;:he found himfelf difcontented if 
he did not fee her, and uneafy if fhe 
did not attend to him, but thought it 
only the common effe& of agreeable 
converfation,. and gentle manners. 
But when a longer acquaintance dif- 
covered to him the uncommon {upe- 
riority of her underftanding, that 
happy mixture of mildnefs and of 
firength, which was gentle innocence 
to all around, and yet could reprefs 
the impertinence of the coxcomb and 
the infolence of the rake; and with- 
out either laughing at indecency, or 
affecting not to underfland its tenden- 
cy, could fubdue it by the awfulnefs 
of virtue without the aufterity of 
prudery. When he perceived the 
unchangeable {weetnefs of her temper, 
—the junétion of all the play fulnefs of 
youth with the prudence of maturity— 
the mind for which fcandal had no 
charms, and on which fmartnefs did 
not pafs for fenfe; the thoufand other 
amiable qualities, which, concealed 
from the general world by her modetty, 
appeared in all their force to his vi- 
gilant eye: when he found her, after 
continued obfervation, unlike and fu- 
perior to any woman he had ever feens 
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a fuperior being, an angelic nature, 
he began to underftand the nature of 
his fenfations; he loved, he admired, 
and he adored, while fimilarity of 
tafte and temper made him almott be- 
lieve that philofophy, which teaches 
that fouls are made in pairs, and to 
imagine he had found the {jfter-being 
caft by nature in the fame mould. He 
{con became fenfible, that an union with 
her would conftitute his happinefs, and 
the want of it his mifery. Anxiety 
now occupied his mind, leaft her af- 
fetions might be engaged, or at leaft 
by him unattainable. Amyntor pof- 
feffed not fortune; neither did Zelida; 
both had received an education ade- 
quate to higher rank; the very ana- 
logy of their fates was a freth fource 
of endearment. Anxiety about for- 
tune never occurred to Amyntor ; his 
profpects in life were confiderable, but 
if they had not been fo, his paffion 
was too ftrong to difcern any obftacle 
but her diflike; with trembling lips 
he difcovered to her his fentiments, 
and was anfwered by a flood of tears; 
defpair for a moment feized his mind, 
while he was fcarcely able to exprefs 
his dread that this fymptom indicated 
her heart to be engaged, and if truly 
interpreted fhould render him dumb 
for ever, with whatever confequences 
to his health or to his peace. Witha 
fpirit of underftanding fuperior to dif- 
guife, fhe affured him her emotion 
was only occafioned by furprife, and 
{poke approbation in a returning {mile 
of foftnefs inexpreffible. 

The feelings of Amyntor were thofe 
of the fluttering fpirit unexpectedly 
admitted to Paradife ; he was quickly 
united to his Zelida, and happinefs at- 
tended their union. Increafing hap- 
pinefs and increafing paftion, for every 
day new inftances of affection, and 
more intimate knowledge of character, 
confirmed ard augmented the enthu- 
fiafm of love; there was no wih of 
the one, which the other did not ftrive 
to anticipate, and refpect for each 
others underflandings prompted at- 
tention to each others opinions. Un- 
bounded love was the parent of eter- 
nal peace, while unbounded friendfhip 
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communicated every hope and fear. 
A beautiful child cemented their union, 
and they mutually gazed with ineffa- 
ble tendernefs on the fruit of virtuous 
love. Often did Zelida fay, it is im- 
poffible to add to my happinefs, and 
often did fhe obferve with delight the 
inftances of iiill increafing paffion in 
her confort. ‘They laughed at the 
foolifh opinions of the world, that thofe 
united in the mariiage ftate muft be 
tired of each other, and though in 
company they carefully avoided that 
laboured fondnefs which difgufts, yet 
a penetrating eye might eafily fee, by 
certain unafieéted attentions, and the 
mode in which little fervices were 
done, that they full were lovers. 

Two years had rolled in fmiling 
round over their uninterrupted blifs, 
when one day, during an evening rides 
while the fetting fun with gentle footh~ 
ing light illumined the adjacent re- 
gions, Zelida paffionately exclaimed, 
* Do you believe that fun which feems 
to {mile upon our felicity, ever beheld 
beings more happy?’ On that day 
fe’ennight the fun irradiated theifirma- 
ment with equal luftre, but faw no 
more the form of Zclida; fhe had 
vanifhed from the face of the earth, 
and was as thofe who have never . 
been : doft thou ftart who readeft the 
tale? ‘Think then what fudden, what 
unmeafurable mifery agonized the 
heart of him who adored her. Dumb 
aftonithment at firit rendered him al- 
mott ttupidly infenfible, but when rack- 
ing torture roufed him from that tor-~ 
pid ftae, if imagination can conceive 
the heart taken out ahd torn afunder 
while its miferable owner {till furvives, 
then, allowing for the fuperiority of 
mental torment, it may form fome 
conception of his fufferings. He awoke 
as from a charming dream—a dream 
of long happinefs to come, while 
many a year fhould glide away in peace 
and love. The ground liad flipped 
from beneath his feet, and he faw no- 
thing but an abyfs in which he was to 
fink for ever; that his unlimited joys 
fhould have vanifhed in a moment he 
could not believe; it was a dream, 
a thing impefible. In the itijl hours 
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of darkne& he raved of her:-gach 
morn when his broken flumbers ceafed 
he called on Zelida, and was farprifod 
to hear no anfwer; full oft in fieep 
her form appeared alive and dreft in 
fimniles ; he graiped the vifion, and 
agitated woke to truth and milery, 
exclaiming, ‘ Merciful heaven! why 
this ideal return of bhifs, to add freth 
itings to anguifia and fuperadded tor- 
ture !? Sullen defpair feized his foul; 
the madnefs of grief fucceeded: the 
fight of that dear refem! dlance fhe had 
isit behind } her, her infant, her very 
imag e, made ¢ him frantic. He hat at 
edher favourne walks; he reclined in 
dreadful reco! flection on the feat where 
he firit told his love; he traverfed tie 
loncfome rooms | n reading and 
converfation {0 many pone hours 
had glide G away » Or threw h imfelf in 
agony on tuat bed wiere peace and 
happineis had repoted. He flole in 
the dead of night, when none could 
vbierve, to Zcijda’s grave} lie bedew- 
ed it with his tears; ne co ddan ed it 
as his only home ; he talked to her in 
phrenzy as if ihe breathed; he ufed 
the fame expreilions; the fame epi- 
theis of playful tendernefs to which the 
had be - accuftomed ; to thee | co:ne, 
he cried, my Zclida; while others fly 
to parties and ta pieafare, I come to 
thee w ith | heastful though dreadful fa- 
for what charms can I nud 
in} living fociety ? f love thee itill; I 
i would ever love thee—-1 will; 
my vow, my love is facred; foon 
fhaii | come again to thy chamber ; 
how different from that which we have 
known, the chamber of death. 
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Some months after her deccafe a 
vault was agai he defcended into it, 
ne kiffed the coffin and ftrewed it with 
roles 3 yen and in the vault with 
Zelida, hereafter to be their common 
chamber, in dreadful contraft to that 
apartan ent of happinefs in which he 
had been once accuitomed to meet her, 
what tongue can exprefs his feelings ? 
They fhook his health, and well nigh 
put an immediate period to his life. 

Concern for his beloved child at 
lengtu rowfed him from his lethargy, 

me, the great phyfician, allowed 
rcafon to operate; the violence of his 
cutraciion mellowed into tender but 
never ceafing remembrance. When 
nine long years had quieted the ftorm 
which raged in his bofom, his natural 
turn for domeitic life, and impatience 
of the glo om of folitude, made him 
eradually entertain a with of having 
once more a home. Bat what were 
the events his future life [ never 
could learn, nor is it material to my 
pretent object, which is only to fhow 
the mifery of exquifite feeling. 

Whatever was his ultimate fate, his 
faferiugs were owing to fenfibiiity 5 
had his heart been made of more reg- 

ged materials, though he might not 
have {et exqulite pleafure, he would 
not have been wretched. He would 
have gone through life like the com- 
mon race of ioeetiin, not coveting 
happine fs which he would never have 
known to exill, and indifferent to 
every circumitance but fuch as inter- 

upted his amufements, or afecied his 
inceme. 


als 
savy 


SKETCH OF AMERICA. 


W Never have feen Swiffirland; but 
bt of all countyies which my eyes 
ever beheld in reality, or viewed in 
deter: nage America, before the re- 
olution, was by far the happieft. She 
ined 1 by the change, in power, 

: euith, in coneguence. Whether 

A ia felicity may per- 


> sas aC tvancea 


artic ce a of the New 
4 


England provinces ; with them I was 
acquainted from the age of five to the 
age nearly of feventeen, and though 
the obijervations of that ptriod of time 
may excite a fmile, I perfectly recol- 
lect every external circumftance which 
could ‘trike the eye or catch the ima- 
gination; and I perfectly remember 
my turprife on arriving in Europe at 
the ignorant queries put ta me on the 
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fiate of that country, an ignorance 
which was fatal to our governors, and 
which does not {eem to me to be quite 
worn Out even at this day. 

The ftate of property in New Eng- 
land tended to happineis, the land was 
divided in moderate portions, every 
man held his little lot in fee or 
petu'ty ; there was no landlord, no 
es every man owned his own 
field, every man {at onder the thade 
of his own tree; he paid neituer tithe 
nor rent; the rights of p gen 
were e unkuet wns ant mero: 
like that of the ancient p: iets 
wealth, not poverty to lim ; 
tivated his land, they tiled Sie aroun! im 
and were his labourers as weil as ‘iis 
children. The daughters f{pun, the 
fons delved, and cou>etence and con- 
tent were their companions. 

The comfort thus extended over the 
country appeared in every face. Beg- 
gars literally there were none. Some- 
times, though rarely, an old Britith 
maimed foldier, who had remained in 
the country, folicited charity. Why 


A er- 


fiould there be poveiiy where the un- 
limited opening for work calied incef- 
fantly for men, and not men for work? 
where food was cheap beyond exam- 
ple, and nothing dear but clothing, 


becaufe of that, the natura! preferenc 
of agriculture to manufa? ina 
youthful ftate and boundiels territory, 
ooliged “8 importation. 

Uhe face of the country was bezn- 
tifu! bey noe tp deicription; it was co‘n- 
prifed of woods cf no very great mag- 
nituds, peraaps of half a miic or a 
miie in diameter, interfrerfed wih 
the moft charming lawns. The ef- 
fe& which is produce ds in a iew de- 
meines of our nobilits y fo much art, 
was there univerially ni ght by na- 
ture, with the litle aid of in 

earing its too great exuberancies. 
The whole co untry was Ho: valey or 
Cx iraghmore, on an enlarged ! ‘cale ; 
not certainly with the rolled grals and 
verdant carpet of Bus ropean dr fling, 
but in its general ette&. Perhaps it 
meht be more july compared to the 
Tuder but delis heful lawns of Linian, 


ture, 


ian 
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defcribed by Anfon. ‘The viftas 
throuch the woods, the breaks of light 
through the trees, with an orient fen 
and brightening fky, formed a Para- 
dife, 1 have feen nothing in Europe 
to be compared, fave fome of the to- 
re(ts in France; perhaps a traveller in 
Germany might find nearer refem- 
lances. 

The towns, though moftly built of 
wood, covered with fhingles of a 

tnoutand various colours, were pretty, 
the villages pi€turefgue. The wooden 
fpires rofe to an egual height. with 
thoie cf ftone in England, and were 
as freque nt, al d as ornamental. The 
fivnation of the larger towns imme edi- 
ately upon the fea, though it expofed 
them to the attac ks of an 1 enemy, add~ 
x to the beauty of the feene, as the 
large’t hips could come up to the 
margin of the town, and tne trade 
even then was prodigious. 

‘The climate was liable to objetions, 
the exceflive cold of the winter and 
extreme heat of the fummer excited 
complaint in ftrangers, who were there 
on!y during thofe feafons. The former, 
unnatural in that latitude, owed its 
fortuitous origin to the northweft, the 
continental wind blowing over an im- 
menfe track of frozen lakes. As in 
e Italy, a fimilar latitude, the cold is 
owing to the neighbourhood of the 
Appenines. But tnough the change 
in the courfe of the year was great, 
there were no fuch uncomfortable 
changes in the courfe of the day as 
withus. Aman could form his party, 
or determine his clothing for the day, 

it ear of mutability. ‘The at- 
ter, the natural effe&t of fituation, was 
to be — in regions nearly in the 
fame paratiel with Madrid and Con- 
Kani in ople: but there was a mid- 
feafon, confifting of about fic weeks, 
or two months in fpring, and as many 
in autumn, which exce eked | in delight 
all the creations of poviic fancy. The 
fudden meiting of the fhow, which 
rok clothed with warmth the earth 
wing the winter, and the vigorous 
prs inces of the fan, occafioned a rae 
pidity of vegetation perfectly altonith- 
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ing to Europe. ‘The reeking vapour 
afcended from the ground, like the 
fmoke of a grateful facrifice to the 
God of nature. The refident in thofe 
regions might moft juitly fay in the 
{pring of the year, 


‘Nunc omnis ager 3 nunc omnis parturit 
arbos.’ 

but he would be puzzled between that 

feafon and autumn in which to pro- 

nounce : 


© Nunc formofffimus annus.” 


Even in fummer the heat was per- 
petually moderated by occafional thun- 
der fhowers of fhort duration, which 
refrefhed the earth, and left behind 
them a cheerful verdure and a brilliant 
fky, while now and then a refrefhing 
breeze delicioufly qualified the heat, 
and in winter the brightnefs of the 
fun and purity of the air enlivened the 
fpirits, invited to exercife, and cheered 
the very foul. I appeal to thofe Ame- 
ricans, whofe lot it has been to arrive 
even in the magnificent purlicus of 
London in the winter feafon, whether 
amid all its grandeur, iis dark and 
mifty air, and ftifling clouds of obfcu- 
ring fmoke, have not overwhelmed 
their {pirits by comparifon, nor have 
they been much relieved by the dull 
and clouded fkies, more vifible in the 
country, or prevented from fighing 
for an American fun. 

The confequence of this genial fun 
was, in the proper feafon, the pro- 
duction of the mof exguilfite fiuits, 
not produced by anaious care upon 
walls of fouthern afpect, (walls would 
have been too hot, and burnt the fruit) 
but growing with litve attention upon 
ftandard trees. The American apple, 
famous even in Europe, exhibited all 
the varieties of that ufeful frrit. The 
pear and plumb were lofty timber 
trees. Peaches of the moii delicious 
flavour, fuperior to thofe produced 
upon cur walls, were fold for prices ri- 
diculouily cheap. Crapes in teftoons 
hang on the brenching vine, fapport- 
ed on efpaliers in the open air without 
any wall, and difpiayed the richeit 
beauty. Chexsies in fuch abundance 


that the proprietor fcarcely noticed or 
forbade any pailenger plucking from 
the tree to fatiety. The orange, the 
citron and the anana, were not it is true 
the produce of the clime ; but being 
brought from the Welt Indies by a 
voyage feldom lafting more than a 
fortnight, retained that frefhnefs, which 
refembled them to native fruits. The 
garden, furrounded by an open pa- 
ling, avoided that gloom of prifon- 
lixe enclofure, which necefiarily ac- 
companies ours. All this may be true 
of Lombardy, of Spain, and of 
Turkey, but in thofe countries flavery 
and deipotifm embitter and naufeate 
the blefiings which nature has beftow- 
ed. The American felt no damp upon 
the innocent enjoyments of its fa- 
vours. 

Yet, with all this luxuriance, it mult 
he acknowledged, that the foil of New 
England is not famous for fertility, 
and that thofe who with to fee vait 
piaine of corn muft repair to the Jer- 
ieys, or Peafylvania, from whofe gra- 
naries New England itfelf was often 
fupplied ; nor was there that perpetual 
verdure which feldom deferts the face 
of England, and has given to Ireland 
the name of the Green Iiland. 

If we turn our eyes from the beauties 
of nature to the ftate of fociety, no- 
thing could be more comfortable or 
foo:hing to the mind, fond of the tem- 
perate walk of the middling ranks of 
Jife, than its modification in America. 
The prayer of Agar was literally 
fatisfied in the bulk of the people, . 
‘ give me neither poverty nor riches.’ 
Nobility was unknown—Primogeni- 
ture was not the legal mode of ac- 
quiring property by defcent: real 
equality reigned, not the pretended 
equality of France, where ambition 
pretends to tell its flaves, ‘ ye are 
equal to us,’ and punifhes with death 
the firfl who {peaks or aéts upon the 
propolition. Yet even there, (with- 
out nobility, or orders of gentry) you 
migit fee a proof how neceffarily fome 
ditference of rank, fome inequality 
muit, and ought to grow up in every 
fociiy, and how Utopian and ridicu- 
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lous a contrary idea and attempt is. 
The. inhabitant of the town by more 
information, better polifh and greater 
intercourfe with ftrangers, inienfibly 
acquired ‘an afcendancy over the far- 


.mer of the country: the richer mer- 


chants in thofe towns, together with 
the clergy, lawyers, phyficians, and 
officers of the Knglith army and navy, 


.who had occafionally fettled there, 


were confidered as the gentry of the 
country ; even being a member of the 
church of England gave a kind of 
diftinctive fafhion, A {uperior order 
thus formed, by better property and 
more information, exilted even to a 
degree fufficient to excite jealoufy in 
the agricultural fyflem, and to bea 
gentleman was {viiicient in fome parts 
of the country to expofe the bearer of 


. that name to mockery and rudenefs, a 


fpecies of inconvenience which a li- 
beral mind pardoned as compenfated 
by the comfort and independence 
which produced it. 

‘The innocence of the people made 
them capable of liberty. Never in 
any Utopia could there be greater 
freedom from crimes; fome petty 
thefts generally formed the whole ca- 
talogue: murder and robbery were 
unknown. During nine years at 
Newport, the capital of Rhode Ifland, 
from 1762 to1771 (I {peak from my 
own knowledge) only one perfon was 
executed, a notorious thief and houfe- 
breaker, one Sherman, who had been 
repeatedly tried for the fame offence, 
and fuffered to efcape, until at laft 
lenity would have become a folly; 
and even when this man was executed, 
fo unufual was capital punithment, that 
every perfon feemed io be appalled, 
the fhops were fhut, and the whole 
town wore the appearance of general 
mourning at the unhappy though me- 
rited fate of a fellow creature. 

This obedience to the laws was fof- 
tered by religion, which flourifhed 
with univerlal vigour; the churches 
and meeting-houfes were’ crowded 
both at morning and evening fervice ; 
no opinion was prohibited confiftent 
with morality, yet certainly there, if 


any where, in my opinion, the utility 
of a moderate eftablifhment was proved 
by its abfence, fince the multiplicity 
of fectaries and ftrange wildnefs of 
opinions was difguiling to a reafonable 
mind, and produced as great a variety, 
though with no fuch pernicious effeé& 
asin the reign of CharlesI; upon the 
whole, however, there was more 
genuine religion, morality and piety 
diffufed, than in any country | have 
ever feen. Even the mode of fpeak- 
ing, and fimple manners of Ameri- 
cans at this day declare an innocence 
banifhed from their mother country. 
From all the fame caufes proceeded 
humanity to their flaves. The con- 
dition of the blacks in America was 
not worfe than that of our houfehold 
fervants, in refpeét to diet, to cloth- 
ing, or to lodging, and indeed in all 
retpects, fave in their miferable liabi- 
lity to alienation for price. ‘Their 
comparative freedom appeared in their 
countenances and manners, which 
very often were extremely impudent 
and infolent. I have feen three or 
four hundred of them, _ with their 
African drum beating and colours fly- 
ing, aflembied at a marriage, and 
bearing very much the appearance of 
a riotous mob, without any prohibi- 
tion or controul. The cruelties of the 
Wett Indies were heard of with ab- 
horrence, and J recollect one gentie- 
man, who maltreated his flaves, ac- 
tually /ent into Coventry by all his | 
neighbours, 
Mildnefs and fimplicity indeed were 
charaéteriftic of the manners of Ame- 
rica; you nowhere met the infolent 
air, which fo often offends the eye in 
the ftreets of London, nor the fero- 
cious look frequently apparent in the 
ftreets of Dublin. This mildnefs, and 
their little acquaintance with war, pro- 
duced an opinion, unhappily too much 
propagated by military men, of their 
being an unwarlike race, a miftake 
unfortunately difcovered, and fatally 
acknowledged by general Burgoyne. 
The ftate of literature in America 
was by no means contemptible: of 
their fchools felf-love naturally in- 
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ciines the author of this fketch to give 
a favourable account, having ‘fever 
seceived any {chool-education elfe- 
where, yet their teachers were often 
from Europe, and it was his own fate 
to be inftruéted by a German and a 
Scotchman. Their colleges were to 
be found, one in every province. The 


principal in New-England was that of 


Cambridge, coniilting of about one 
hundred and eighty ftudents, who were 
lodged in four handfome and exten- 
five brick edifices. ‘The fciences were 
taught much in the fame order as with 
us, “beginning with logic, ending with 
ethics, although the books perufed 
were different. One of the profeffors 
in the college, Dr. Winthrop, was 
well known’ in Kurope as an allrono- 
mer. 

If curiofity be any criterion of in- 
formation, that of America was pro- 
verbial. It has been fometimes im- 
puted to the want of intercourfe ; but 
intercourfe before |. left America, was 
eafier than in Ireland before 1780. 
Packet boats and flage coaches were 
every where eftabijhed, and the inns, 
though frequently the innkeeper ex- 
pected that the traveller fhould arrive 
at a ftated hour, and fit down to din- 
ner with him and. his family, were 
comfortable and convenient. 

Travelling reminds me of emigra- 
tion ; and heve let me give a word of 
advice to thofe who are io paflionately 
fond of emigrating to America. Ame- 
rica does not want beggars, nor the 
idle or feditious man, nor the luxuri- 
ous nor the voluptuous man—all thefe 
will find it both eafier and pleafanter 
to ipend their time in the old coun- 
tries, as the Yanicie ufed to call them. 
Tt calls for handicraft men and arti- 
ficers. The wages of iabour are high, 
and the demand for hands great; nor 
has that country any objection to the 
admiffion of men of fortune, of im- 
proved taite, and rational habits: but 
I have often lamented to fee the ex- 
portations of idle, vitious, and turbu- 
lent: men, iffuing forth to diflurb the 
peace and innocence of that happy 
pcopie, as if every vagabond thought 


that noble country was the jufi, the 
proper receptacle for him. 

I have omitted to fpeak of the 
amulements of America, becaufe plea- 
fure and diveriion were not its itrik- 
ing features. [n amufements it would, 
at leait formerly, have appeared de- 
ficient to a native of Europe. ‘Thea- 
tres were infrequent, and in New 
Englandaoknown and prohibited. 
Cards were played, but feldom for 
money. Dancing was a favourite 
amufement, and horie-racing was a 
{port not unufual; for hunting, the 
ground was not fufficiently cleared, 
though game abounded, and the fowler 
had abundant fubje& for his frill. In 
warm weather, parties in the woods, 
and dinners under their charming 
fhade, with dances afterward in the 
open air, were favourite amufements, 
In extreme heat, evening promenaces 
were cu{tomary. For ahout an hour 
after fun-fet, the dews were exceflive, 
but from that time forth, the air was 
cool and pleafant, yet without any 
danger of catching cold, and the 
country refounded with fongs and {e- 
renades, 

But though it does not require much 
time to depi& their amuicments, I 
trult I have faid enough to prove there 
were Charms in the country, and to 
fhew what it is that makes every 
former refident in America think of it 
with anection, with melancholy, and 
with reg re 5 it does not follow that 
he fhould with to return to it; the 
death of friends ; the total change of 
inhabitants within a few years; the 
wonder/ul alteration made by an m- 
tervening revolution; his welfare in 
the country in which he is*: the 
kindaeis of that country and his ob- 
ligations to it, andthe new ties he has 
formed in it, may tota'ly eradicate 
fuch a with from his heart ; but he 
will mow and then caft back a look to 
it, as if a diftant Paradife, and vainly 
imagine, amid cares and anxicties 
where he is, that they do not dwe'lin 
every country, and are not the inha- 
bitaats of every ioil. . 


* Treland, 
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Continued from Page 244. 


TuoucHTs on TraGepy : in three 
Letters to Rozerr Jepuson, Eig. 





Lerter I. 

AFTER the very great and gene- 
ral applaufe given to Braganza, my 
admiration of it, fir, can be of litile 
value, though very precious to me, 
as it has procured me fo very oblig- 
ing, and, forgive my faying, far too 
flattering, a mark of attention from 
you. The pleafure I once had of be- 
ing acquainted with you naturally at- 
trated my expectation from your 
play. It is but true to fay, that it 
far exceeded it. I did not expect 
that a firft produ€tion in a way in 
which | did not know you, would 
prove the, work of a mafter-poet. 
Even on hearing the threé firft acts, I 
was ftruck, not only with the language, 
metaphors and fimilies, which are as 
new as noble and beautiful, but with 
the modulation of the numbers. Your 
ear, fir, is as perfect as your images, 
and no poet we have excels you in 
harmony. It enchanted me fo much, 
that it had jolt the contrary effeé& 
from what it ought to have had; for, 
f.rgetting how bad a figure I fhould 
by appearing in company with 
veries, I could not refefe Mr. 
iighe’s requeft of writing an epi- 
logue, though I never was a poet, 
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and have done writing—but in ex- 
cule, I muil fay I complied, only be- 
cauie an epilogue was immediately 
wanted. 7 
far, fir, feen it in the newfpapers: 
it was written in one evening; I 
knew it was not only bad, but meft 
unworthy of fuch a plav; and when I 
heard it fpoken, though pronounced 
better than it deferved, 1 thought I 
never heard, to any play, a flatter 
epilogue. J beg your pardon, fir; I 
am athamed of it—the prologue is 
really a very fine one—bat you want- 
ed no affiftance, no props; the im- 
mene applawfe which you drew from 


You have by this time, F 


the audience was owing to yourfelf 
alone. Mrs. Yates and Mr. Smith 
played well, not quite equally to their 
parts—T wo other principal parts were 
fo indifferently performed, that your 
own merit appeared the greater; and 
I will venture to fay, that Braganza 
will always charm more when read, 
than when feen; for 1 doubt there ne- 
ver will be found a whole fet of ac- 
tors together, who can do it full juf- 
tice. For my own part, though fo 
difconiented with my epilogue, i fhall 
always be proud of having facilitated 
and haftened Braganza’s appearance 
on:the flage, by the zeal with which 
I folicited the licence, and which I 
hope atones for my mifcarriage in the 
other. J am indifferent to fame on 
my Own account, but glory in having 
ferved yours. 

My {elf condemnation ought to de- 
ter me from obeying your further 
commands, however gracioufly laid 
on me. Can you want counfel, fir, 
who have produced Braganza? Or 
am I fit to give counfel, who have 
written a tragedy that never can ap- 
pear on any ftage? and who am not. 
only fenfible of the intrinfic fault in 
the choice of the fabjeét, but of many 
others that happily will not come into 
queition ? 

It is trae, I have thought often on 
the fubjeét, though not of late till I 
faw your tragedy. I was very atten- 
tive to that, and obferved what parts 
made imprefion on the audience, and 
which did not; for every part even of 
fo beautiful a compofition, and fo fauit- 
lefs in the poetry, could not have 
equal effect on a valt audience, where 
the greater part could nct be judges 
bat from the operation on their paf- 
fions. My letter, fir, is already too 


lone, nor can I delay thanking you 
ti!l Lhave time to recollect my thoughts. 
| thall certainly never pretend to give 
you inftruction ; bet if cither in the 
future choice of a fubjed, or in any 
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obfervations which I have made on 
the conftru&tion of tragedics, I can 
furnifh you with any hints (for i cer- 
tainly’ do not mean to write a-treatife, 
ar even methodize my thoughts) I 
will fo far obey you as to lay them 
before you—though I own I wihh ra- 
ther to fee you perform what 1 am 
fure I can give no advice upon. As 
I hold a good comedy the chef-ceuvre 
of human genius, 1 wifh, I fay, you 
would try comedy—ihough you will 
be unpardonable too if you neglect 
tragedy, for which you have fo marked 
avecation. I have the honourto be, 
fir, with the greateft refpect, efteem 
and admiration, your moft obedient 
humble fervant, 

. Arlington-ftreet, 


Feb. 24, 1775. H. WaPo te. 





- Lerrer Il. 
Sir, 

Iy coniequence of your orders and 
of my own promife, I will venture to 
lay before you, not advice, but fome 
indigetted thoughts on fubjects for 
tragedy, and on the compofition of 
one—rather for the fake of talking 
with you cn a matter agreeable to us 
both, than to dictate on what I have 
but once attempted, and never fufl- 
ciently ftudied ; indeed not at all il 
I hiad executed fome part of my piece. 

L am ill qualified, fir, to recom- 
mend a fubje¢t to you; fince, though 
I confeis 1 thought I had found fome 
talent in myfeli for tragedy (after 
having vainly tried at comedy, to 
which I was more inclined) I have 
never been able to find a fecond ftory 
that pleafed me—at leaft, that touch- 
ed me enough to puriue it. My with 
was to work on that .of fir Thomas 
More—but the difficulties were vari- 
ous and too great. In tre firft place, 
it would not be painting him, to omit 


Ais charatteriftic pleafantry. Yet who 


but Shakipeare could render mirth pa- 
thetic? His exquifite fcene of the 
grave-diggers is an inftance of that 
megic ard creative power—now fo 
overwhelmed by the ignorance of 
French criticifm, that it is acted no 


3 


more!—And would not fuch bar- 
barous blunders ftifle genius itfelf ? 
Net to mifcarry in an imitation of 
Sha'{peare, would be tp be Shakfpeare 
—it would be fill meritorious to aim 
at it. But there are other difficulties: 
one mult pafs cenfure on fir ‘Thomas’ 
bigotry ; or draw him asa martyr to 
a ridiculous worfhip, without cenfuring 
that worthip; for even an oblique 
cenfure on it out of the mouth of one 
of his refirmed perfecutors would flat- 
ten the glory of his martyrdom.— 
Thefe two difficulties combined made 
me drop all thoughts of that ftory, 
though fo fertile of great and bold 
fiuations. Anne Boleyn would pleafe 
me; but Henry VIIL, is too perfectly 
drawn by Shakipeare to admit a fecond 
and much weaker edition. 

There is one fubject, a very fa- 
vourite one with me, and yet which I 
alone was accidentally prevented from 
meddling with—Don Carlos. Ot- 
way, the next to Shak{peare in bold- 
nefs, though only next but one in 
ftrokes of nature, in my opinion, as I 
prefer the tragic fcenes in The Fatal 
Marriage and Oroonoko to Venice 
Preferved and The Orphan, has mif- 

arried woefully in Don Carlos. Sir 
Charles Wilhams, who had long in- 
tended to write a tragedy on that fub- 
jet, and who I believe had ro tragic 
powers, never fet about it till he was 
mad—and madnefs did not affiit him 
as it did Lee; nor allowed him to 
finifh it. Yet how many capital in- 
gredients in that flory! Tendernefs, 
cruelty, heroi{m, policy, pity, terror! 
The impetuous pailions of the prince, 
the corrected and cooler fondnels and 
virtue of the queen, the king’s dark 
and cruel vengeance, different fhades 
of policy in Rui Gomez, policy and 


‘art with franker paflions in the duchefs 


of Eboli—how many contratts!— 
And what helps from the religion and 
hiltory of the times, or even of the 
preceding reign!—In thort, fir, I fee 
nothing againil it but the notoriety of 
the tiory, which { think always dif- 
advantageous, as it prevents furprife 
—though 2 known flory faves the au- 
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thor fome details—which if exhibited, 
as the French practice, by telling you 
all the preceding circumftances in the 
firft fcene, appear to me a greater 
crime than any of the impropricties 
that Shakfpeare has crowded into 
The Winter Evening’s Tale ; for no- 
velty, however badly introduced, can 
never be fo infipid or more improba- 
ble than two courtiers telling one 
another what each muft know more 
or lefs, though one of them may have 
been abfent two or three years. 
Shakfpeare’s prologues are far more 
endurable. 

Why I ‘gave up this fruitful can- 
vas, was merely becaufe the paffion 
is inceftuous, as is moft unfortunately 
that of my Myfterious Mother, though 
at different points of time, and that 
of Carlos a pardonable and not dif- 
guiting one. I fhall rejoice at having 
left it, if you will adopt it. 

For all other fubje&ts, I have faid 
not one pleafed me exactly. IF think 
it would not be unadvifable to take 
any you like, changing the names 
and the country of the perfons ; which 
would prevent the audience being 
foreftalled—though this is Jefs an in- 
ducement to you, fir, who have ren- 
dered the laft act of Braganza the 
moft interefting, though half the au- 
dience expected the cataftrophe—not 
indeed fo ftriking!y as you have made 
it touch them. Still, as the denoue- 
ment is your awn, and one of the 
fneft coups de théatre I ever met 
with, it proves that a known ftory 
wants fome nevelty; and I confefs 
that, in yoyr moit tender fcenes, 1 
felt lefs than I fhould have done had 
I not foreknown the profperous e- 
vent. 

' Changing the perfons and country 
is juft the reverfe of the bungling con- 
trivance in Le Compte de Warvic, 
where the author has grofsly pervert- 
ed a known fiery without amending it. 

One art [ think might be ufed, 
though a very difficult one; and yet I 
would not recommend it to you, fir, 
if I did not think you capable of em- 
ploying it; and that is, @ very new 
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and peculiar fiyle. By fixing on fome 
region ofavhofe language we have little 
or no idea, as of the Peruvians in 
the ftory of Atabalipa, you might 
frame a new dition, even out of 
Englith, that would have amazing 
effect, and feem the only one the 
actors could properly ufe. It is much 
eafier to conceive this, than to give 
rules for it—but Milton certainly 
made a new Englifh language ; and 
Shakfpeare, always greater than any 
man, has actually formed a ftyle for 
Caliban that could fuit no other kind 
of being. Dryden, vaft as his genius 
was, tried the fame thing more than 
once, but failed. He wanted to con- 
ceive how the Mexicans muft have 
felt the miracles of fhips, and gun- 
powder, &c. imported by the Euro- 
peaas—he wrote molt harmonioufly 
for them; and it might be poetry, 
but was not nature. He mifcarried 
fill more, when he wanted to forget 
all he had learned by eyefight, and 
to think for blind Emmeline :—he 
makes her talk nonfenfe:—when fhe 
fuppofes her lover’s faceis of /-/7 black 
gold, it conveys no idea at all. When 
blind profeffor Sanderfon ‘faid, he 
fuppofed fearlet was like the found of 
a trumpet ; it proved he had been iold 
that fearlet was the moft vivid of 
colours, but fhewed he had no other- 
wile an idea of it. , 

The religion of the Peruvians, their 
demons, which I would allow to b2 
real exiftencies, oracles and prophe- 
cies foretelling their ruin and the ar- 
rival of ftrangers, woud add great 
decoration. I love decorations when- 
ever they produce unexpected coups 
de théatre. In fhort, we want new 
channels for tragedy, and ft:l!l more 
for poetry. You have the feeds, fir ; 
fow them where you will, they will 
grow. Had I your genius, I would 
hazard a future American ftory—f{up- 
pofe empires to be founded there— 
give them new cuftoms, new man- 
ners—Eut J grow vifionary—and this 
letter is too long— | will try to have 
more common fenfe in the next. not 
having - room enough in this to tell 
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you hew mach [ am your obedient 
fervant, 


Hor. Watrore. 





Lervee I. 

You have drawn more trouble or 
yourfelf, fir, than you expeGed ; and 
would probably excufe my net per- 
forming the ret of my promife: but 
though J look upon myfelf as cngaged 
to fend you my thoughts, you are 
meither bound we anfwer chem, wor 
regard them, They very likely are 
aot new, and it is prefumptica m me 
to fend hints te a much abler writer 
thas myfelf. i can only plead in 
apology, that i mntereit myfelfia your 
fame; and as you are the only maa 
capable of reforing and improving 
our Gage, T ceally mean no more than 
vo exhort aad fead you ou to make ufe 
of your preat talents. 

i have wid you, as is trae, that I 
am mo poct. itis as true that you 
are 2 genuine one; and therefore J 
thall not fay one word on that head. 
For the coniteuGion of a drama—it is 
meckanic, though mach depends on 
it. A byfander may de a good di- 
reflor at.leaft; for mechanifm cer- 
tainly is independent of, though eafily 
poilefed by, a genius. Banke never 
wrow Gx tolerable lines, yet difpofed 
his fable with fo much addrcfs, that 
I think three plays have been con- 
firasted on his plot of The Earl of 
Efex, not ene of which is much bet- 
ter than the original. The difpofi- 
tion is the next ftep to the choice of 
a fubje&, on which I have faid enough 
in a former letter. A genius can far- 
mount defe&s in both. If there is 
art in Othello and Macbeth, it feems 
to have been by chance; for Shak- 
foeare certainly took no pains to ad- 
je 2 plas, and in his hiftoric plays 
feems to have turned Hollingfhed and 
Stowe into verfe and fcenes as fait as 
he could write—though every now 
ard then his divine genius flafhed 
wpon particular fcenes and made them 
immortal ; asin his King John, where 
nature itfelf has ftamped the fcenes of 
Conilance, Acthur and Hubert with 


her own impreffion, though the re 
is as defeétive as poflible. He fcems 
to recall che Mahometan idea of lu- 
natics, who are fometimes infpired, 
oftener changelings. Yet what &g- 
nifies all his rubbith ? He has icenes. 
and even {peeches, that are infinttcly 
fuperier to all the corre elegance of 
Racine. I had rather have written 
the two fpeeches of fady Percy, ia 
the fecond part of Henry rv. than 
all Voltaire, though I admire the lat- 
ces infinitely, efpecially im Alzire, 
Mahomet and Semisamis. Indeed, 
wher | think over ail the great authors 
of the Greeks, Romans, Italians, 
French, and Englith {and [ know no 
other janguages), 1 fet Shakfpeare 
firit and alone, and then begin anew. 

Well, fr, i give up Shakfpeare’s 
dramas ; and yet prefer him to every 
man, Why? For his exquilite know- 
ledge of the paflions and nature; for 
his dimplicity too, wl he poiefes 
too when moft natural. Dr. johnfon 
fays he is bombat whenever he at- 
tempts to be fublime : but this is never 
true but when he aims at fubljmity in 
the expreffion; the glaring fault of 
Jobnfon himfelf.—But as fimplicity is 
the grace of fublime, who pofieffes it 
like Shak{peare? Is not the 

Him, wordrous Him! 

in lady Percy’s fpeech, exquifitely 
fublime and pathetic too? He has 
another kind of fublime which no 
man ever pofleffed but he; and this 
is, his art in dignifying a valgar or 
trivial expreflion. Voltaire is fo grofs- 
ly ignorant and taftelefs, as to con- 
demn this, as to condemn the bare 
bodkin—But my enthufiafm for Shak- 
fpeare runs away with me. 

{ was {peaking of the negligence 
of his conitrufion. You have not 
that fault. I own I do not admire 
your choice of Braganza, becaufe in 
reality it admits of but two aéts, the 
confpiracy and the revolution. You 
have not only filled it out with the 
moft beautifu! dialogue, but made the 
intereft rife, though the revolution 
has fuceeeded. I can never tco much 
admire the appearance of the friar, 
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which difarms Velafquez: and yet 
you will be fhocked to hear, that, 
notwithftanding all I could fay at the 
rehearfal, I could not prevail to have 
Velafquez drop the dagger infantly, 
the only artful way of getting it out 
of his hand; for, as lady P—— ob- 
ferved, if he kept it two moments, 
he would recolle& that it w2s the only 
way of preferving himfelf. But actors 
are not always judges. They per- 
fitted, for fhow-fake, againfi my se- 
monftrances, to exhibit the duke and 
duchefs on 4 throne in the fecond a€t 5 
which could not but make the audience 
conclude that the revolution had even 
then taken place. 

Tf I could find a fault in your tra- 
gedy, fir, it would be a want of more 
fhort {peeches, of a fort of fertons 
repartee, which gives great {pirit. 
But I think the moft of what I have 
to fay may be comprifed in a recom- 
mendation of keeping the audience 
in fufpenfe, and of touching the paf- 
fions by the pathetic familiar. By 
the latter, 1 mean the ftudy of Shak- 
fpeare’s ftrokes of wature, which, 
foberly ufed, are alone fuperior to 
poetry, and, with your ear, may eafi- 
ly be made harmonious. 

If there is any merit in my play, 
I think it is in interrupting the fpec- 
tator’s fathoming the «whole ftory tll 
the laft, and in making every fcene 
tend to advance the cataftrophe. Thefe 
arts are mechanic, I confefs; but at 
leaft they are as meritorious as the 
{crupulous delicacy of the French in 
obferving, not only the unities, but 
a fantaftic decorum, that does not ex- 
ift in natare, and which confequently 
reduce all their tragedies, wherever 
the fcene may lie, to the manners of 
modern Paris. Corneille could be 
Roman; Racine never but French, 
and, confequently, though a better 
poet, lefs natural and lefs various. 
Both indeed have prodigious merit. 
Phedre is exquifite, Britannicus ad- 
mirable; and both excite pity and 


__* Mr. Jephfon followed this acivice in his Law of Lombardy — but 


4n his attempt. H. W. 
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terror. Corneille is fcarce ever zen- 
der, but always grand; yet never 
equal in a whole phy to Racine. 
Rodogune, which I greatly -imire, 
is very defeGive ; for the two princes 
are foequally good, and the two wo- 
men fo very bad, that they divide 
both our eftcem and indignation. Yet 
3 own, Racine, Comeille, and Vol- 
taire ought to rank before all our tra- 
gedians, but Shakfpeare, Jane Shore 
is perhaps our beft play after his. 
I admire All for Love very much 5 
and fome fcenes in Don Sebaitian, 
and Young’s Revenge. The Siege 
of Damafcus is very pure—and Phe- 
draand Hippolites fme poetry, though 
wanting all ihe natuse of the original. 
We have few other tragedies of fignat 
merit, though the four fis atts of 
The Fair Penitent are very good. 
It is ftrange, that Dryden, who thew- 
ed fuch a knowledge of nature in 
The Cock and Fox, thould have fo 
very little in his plays—-he could 
rather defcribe it than put ix inte 
aGtion. J have fiid all this, fr, only 
to point out to you what a feld is 
open for you—and though fo mary 
fubje&s, almoft all the known, are 
exhaufted, nature is mexhauftible, and 
genius can achieve any thing. We 
have a language far more energic, 
and more fonorous too, than the 
French. Shakfpeare could do what 
he would with it in its unpolithed ftate. 
Milton gave it pomp from the Greek, 
and foftnefs from the Italian; Waller 
now and then, here and there, gave 
it the elegance of the French. Dryden 
poured mufic into it; Prior gave it 
eafe ; and Gray ufed it mafterly for 
eher elegy or tersor. Examine, fir, 
the powers of 3 language yop com- 
mand, and Iet me again recommend 
to you a diflion of your own *, at 
leaft in fome one play, The majefty 
of Paradife Loft would have been le{s 
impofing, if it had been written in 
the fiyle of The Eflay on Man. 
Pope pleafes, but never farprifes ; and 


was not happy 
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afiori ome’: is ore of the 
tac sale, Ups de thé: an, ‘Bhe the 
fubliine one vege Mahomet, have in- 

i effect. The 2 incantations in 
wh, that almeft border on th 
burlcique, are fti'l termble. Winat 
French enticiim can wound the ghaits 
cf Hamlet or Binquo? Scorn rue , 
fir, that cramp genius. and fubilicute 
celicacy to imagmation in a barren 
language. Shali not we foar, becanie 
the French dare not rije from the 
ground ? eae 

You feem to poflefs the teader. 
The serrid.c is till more eaty, at Ic aft 
J krow tome In all my. tragedy. 
Adeliza conients me the leafi. Con- 
trails, though mecuanic too, are very 
firiking ; and though Moliere was a 
comic writer, he might give Ieflons 
to a wagic. But | have pafied all 
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bounds ; and yet thall be giad if you 
can cull cae ufeful hint cut of ‘my 
rh I here put an end to 
them; and wilh, out of all I have 
{aid, tuat you may remember notk'ng, 


info Cies. 
i 


Gr bat my mouves in writing, obe- 
diznce to yow commands, and a 
hearty ecageinels fer fixing on our 
fiage io fuperior a writer. 1 am fir, 


with get eftcem and truth, 
ff ubedient humble tervant, 

Hlon. WaLpore. 
1 you, fir, not to 
go out of your hands; 
f indigeited thoughts, 
Qn 10US, aS thoie on 
novel diction—bui i wilh to tempt 
genius cut of the beaten roid; aad 
originality is the moit captivating 
evidence of it. 


your 
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When fouls take fre 


At high prefumptions of their own deiert, 
One age is poor applaule : the mighty fhout, 
The shancer by the living few begun, 


Late time muit echo: worlds unborn refound. 
We with our names eternally to live; 


Wild dream! 


lie proof of the value which every 
man fets on himlelf, there are 
two ludicrous inftances given, one, 
cf a feotman mecting sunties, and 
zccofing him with * What does the 

cvorid jay about my intention to marry 
ear Betty? the other, Dean swift’s 
cook-maid teliing her coufia, ¢ It is 
ell over Debiin that I am going to 
Keave my mailer! Inftances which 
may be often multiplied, for nethir 2: 


is {o common as to fancy ourfelves of 


more conieguence than we are, and 
to fuppofe that our words and ations 
afford matter of converfation to thofe 
who never faw or heard of us. Man- 
kind are certainly of great import- 
ance in the grols, but individually 
= impostance leffens in proportion 

© their numbers; thus he who con- 


Younc. 


trives to make fome figure amang ten 
is loft among a hundred, and he 
who my be diftinguifhed in a hun- 
dred, finks into nothing among 2 
thoufand. 

Our love of fame, and no pafiion 
is more general, begins with our 
{mali circle of acquaintances: there 
our actions and our words acquire 
fome degree of confequence : the 
iphere i is contracted enough to admit 
a clofe infpection, and we may among 
fo {mall a number rife to fomething— 
Our next ftep is to acquire {ome notice 
in our parith, which we are enabled 
to do by holding certain oilices which 
raife us for a time above our fellows, 
and likewife exhibits us to them ail— 
From that we rife to diftinétion in our 
ward, by fimilas means, and if not 
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content with that, there are ftill higher 
honours to which we may afpire, but 
all fach honours being temporary, we 
find it difficult to retain the notice we 
have excited, and without fome very 
finguiar effort, we decline into the 
ranks again, and are confounded with 
our former equals. 

During this progrefs, we are very 
apt to fay, ¢‘ What does the world 
think of us?’ for the little circle, 
parith, or ward, becomes car wor'd, 
and while a ftranger would fuppofe 
we were enquiring what the kiag of 
Spain or the emperor of China faid of 
us, in fact we are not itnown, and 
fearcely heard of ten yards beyond 
our boundaries. Important as we are 
to ourfelves, the eer? goes on the 
fame whether we are honoured or dif- 
graced, and whether we merit reward 
ordeferve punifhment. Still we ex- 
tend our confequence even farther 
than this, and fancy that the very 
elements are concerned in our trani- 
adiions. How often has a fhower of 
rain, which has been of infinite fervice 
to a whole country, been complained 
of 2s interfering with a party of plea- 
fure, and that with as much ill-hv- 
mour as if it had been fent on perpoie 
to fpoil our fine drefs, or to confine 
us at home. 

But, in the acquifition of xotice 
which is a leffer degree of fame, and 
what may be termed a modification 
of ambition in the great, adapted to 
the ufe of the little, the couniry mult 
be allowed to have many advantages 
over the metropolis, or other popu- 
lous cities. In the country, a man 
who withes to be diftinguifhed has a 
much wider range, and fewer rivals, 
as a traveller can count the houfes of 
a village, when he cannot even give 
a probable guefs at thofe of a city. 
Aman of very confiderable property 
may be totally loft in the metropolis, 
who forty or fifty miles from it, 
would be a very diltinguifhed perfon- 
age. His neighbours would have their 
eye upon him, and by fuppofing what 
he was worth, which is generally a 
tittle beyond the real fum, would con- 
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fer upon him the fame and notice he 


wants. His poorer neighbours, in 
confideration tor fome favours in the 
kitchen or buttery, would dub him 
iguie, and travelers would be told 
that the great houfe on the brow of 
the hiil was iguire ‘Tomkins’, but this 
houfe, great as it is, and the squire 
too, wouid be nothing at all in fifty 
itreets that could be named in the 
parithes of St. james and St. George, 
W ettminiter. 

Thus it is that circum ftances, againk 
which no man can provide, will al- 
ways bound his ambition to a certain 
fpot, beyond which he is not knowa 
—yet jo fertiie ts felf-love in expe- 
dients, that ie does not fee this fpot 
fo fmall as it is. It.is to him the 
wirld, ead ahtucugh he knows that 
the people only within five miles of 
him care not one farthing about his 
proceedings, he is very defiious to 
know what the world thinks about the 
new ‘ving he has added to his houle, 
and is confident that the cenutry at 
large muit approve of the pond he 
lait dug. but when he removes a 
little beyond his boundaries, ke is 
furpriied to find that no one has feen 
his new wing, nor heard of his pond, 
and that ef the avorld are talking 
about another gentleman who has 
turned his pafturc into pleafure ground, 
and keeps the beit pack of hounds in 
the country; or, perhaps, to his yet 
greater afionifhment, no one is think- 
ing of houics, or grounds, but all 
the world are in an uproar about the 
election for the borough of Guzzie 
down, and the avhole country arcund 
are affembled to vote tor a member 
who has not fifty conftituents. 

Yet great 2s this difappointment 
to felf-love mutt be, a man of country 
faine muit fubmitto fill greater wien 
he comes to the crowded city. There 
he muit enter the ranks as a private, 
and become an atom in an aggregate 
mafs, the prominent parts of which 
are very few. I have heard of a 
poor country clown, who on entering 
London by the way of biydepark- 
comer, tool off his hat to every well- 



















of it. 3 as : noilible for hin 


ractite fabmitl 5 i s fer the 
co matotzin fuperiority. So feverely 
ate we puabed, in the article of { volt 
impertance, tor ows paflion for living 

populous cities—So much are we 
littk: platoon, and fo little in 
chat epitome of the univerte, 2 crowd- 
e nretropolis. 

This love of fame, which 
cn ined to any clafs, has cther 
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is POSTERITY—a 
excellent author terms 
i, of beiag celebrated by generations 
> with praifes which we fhall 
Vhe fame aathor thinks 
us aud difputable kind 
Some conf Siler it as no- 
than ipiendid madnets, 


his C.ais 
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f paition. 


shine better 


2s akind of flame kindled by prile, 
and fanned by folly: for what, fey 
they, can be more remote fiom wil- 
dom, thaa to dire al! our ations by 
the hope of that which is not to exit 
till we ourfelves are in the grave? To 
pant af fier that which can never be 

feed, andaf which the valve thus 
wildly pat upon k, arifes from shis 
oadition, that, —- lve, 
3 15 obtained i o pais the 
favour and hear the, applaafes of oar 

jeMpOrarkes, 3s Driry equally de- 
fireable with any other prerogative 
of faperiority, becaule fame may be 
A oor the paths of life, wo 
and sortify aran- 
at end Shall we be. 

‘ wher Wir 

ca no longer receive benehts fro 
their favours = 

On the other hand, however, fome- 
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terrify opposition, 
gricliseee * Parse ¢6 
quillity - but to wr 


the darlines ef mankind, 





thing may be faid for this palion, 
becaufe it is natoral, bat not, wa 
prefume, always ated az natere has 


appointed. To me 2 “appears $0 be 
a fecyet anticipation of a fucure fate 
that fhall have no end, and is im- 
planied in the mind ta give an iden oF 
"Yo be remembered of men, 
however, can be the lot of few. How 
kcanty 1s the iste that haliory prefents, 
the names that are to 
be mentioned wit h pratfe ? yet it may, 
perhaps, be ‘ ufefuily employed as am 
sof feyior and {eco ndasy motve, and 
wilt ferve fometimes to revive our 
ailivity, when we begin to languith 
and lafe “oe of that more certain, 
more valuable and more durable re- 
ward, which ought always to ve our. 
frft hope and our laff. 

Such, atle ut, was the opinion of one 
to whom fame was not iad iffere st, wha 
e preferred it to intereft, and reached it 
through independence, bat who ived 
to be y that there are confi- 
derations more becaming the defire of 
an immortal being, and that nothing 
can give ~~ consolation when we 
come to dic, but that hope of here- 
after which ought te predonanate due 
sing our lives. 

P. 1, 
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one Ri wene Socas 
and how few 
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TAN, aud of theruLtInG CABINET 


al the Orcoman Courr. 


Whe pelitical Relation ix which we naw flaed te the Sublime Porte, venders ewery 


dujormation refpeciag the Court at Conftantinople tanportant. 


Oar Reader 5 


therefore, it may be prejumed, will be pleafed with the followi ing Anecdotes ve~ 


fpecting the principal Perfonages of it, 


Dallaway, ais Chaplaiz and Ph; vician to the B 


A FEW ancedotes of the fultan and 
the prefent ruling cabinet, which 
I offer as genuine, may net be unac- 

ptable, as various caufes feem at 
this juncture to conipire, by — the 
Ottoman court may take 2 more ac- 
tive part On the great oatideit theatre 
of Europe. Sultan Selim ILl, is the 
elde& male defcendant of the houfe of 
Ofman, who in 1299, eftablifhed the 
fifth dysay of the kalites. At the 
death of his father MuSafa TL, in 
i7 7759 be was fourteen years old. 
Accord ing to the known pregedent 
among th e Turks, Abdul-hamid, his 
uncle, feceseded to the throne ; for 
they di(dain to be governed either by 
a woman or a boy. 

At his acceffion Abdul-hamid had 

reached the age of forty-nine, ‘and 
during the fifteen years’ reign of his 
brother Muftafa had endured a fate 
x — the jealous po- 
had long ordained. 
his confinement, he 
vated Iiterature and the arts of 
His difpefition, mild and be- 
him to forego the 


mprifonment, 


Paryl 








neficent, induced 





ancient prejudice, and to faperintend 
the education of jultan Selim, giving 

him every Jiberal indulgence. Sultan 
Muflafa and fultan Mahmood, the 
fons ef Abdvi-namid and the only re- 
maining heirs of the empire, are both 
mint ‘They eagerraee a generous 





return for hee father’s kindnefs, and 
are treated with fuitable refpe&. Each 
has his feparate fuite of apartments, 
an d ~~ attends nts, among ines are 


a revenye . of poe flerling. 
The good mafalman, who faments the 
pollibl ¢ extinAios of the imperial ta 


as i en by @ very recent i tai Mr, 
Britilh Embajyy to the tort. 


mily, is comforted by the aftrologers, 
who have publicl; y declared, that after 
he has attained to forty years, feltan 
Selim will be bleffed w ith 2 numerous 
progeny. 

His Gnemenenes is handfome and 
impreflive, and his figure good; he is 
affuble, and poffefies mach ipeculative 
genius, is not ill informed of the chz~ 
radters and feparate interefts of his 
contemporary princes, and has every 
inclinatien to recencile his fubjects ta 
the juperior expediency of European 
maxims, both in politics and war. 
But it is dubious if he be capable of 
that energetic aftivity, and that per- 
fonal exertion, which are required in 
an abfolure prince to remodel a peo- 
ple whofe opinions are net to bz 
changed but by an univerfal revolu~ 
tion. 

Peter the Great and Charlies Xif, 
in their plans of regenerating, or cen- 
quering the Rutfians, did not depend 
folely upon the agency of minifters 
for fuccels. 

The curiofity of Sclim refpe@ine 
the other nations of Europe criginarea 
in frequent converfations with Rachil» 
iiffendi, the pret 
royal, who was for fome time envos 
at Vienna, after che laft war. Taok 
who have gained his contidence fince 
the commence ment of his reign, hav: 
confulted thar inclination, and im- 
proved every opportunity of extenci- 
ing his intelligence on thofe i 
I have heard it afferted that the youn 
men in the feraclio are now infieuciel 3 

in the French Jangeage by his com 
mand; and his partiality to rae 
no feeret ameng the well is- 
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The firt efforts toward improve- 
ment have been applied to the army 
and marine. Forts have been ereéted 
on the Bofporus, regiments have been 
trained to European difcipline, chiefly 
by French officers, andthe ficet will 
become in a certain degree formida- 
le. 

When he has leifure to render his 
vaft territory, at Jeait in the vicinity 
of his capital, more refemblant of ci- 
vilized nations, he will probably efta- 
blihh a pott, which may facilitate com- 
munication between diftant provinces. 
During the lait war many places of 
importance were talxen, or “evacuated, 
weelss before the miniiiry were in pot- 
icffion of the fact. 

The only imperial works now feen 
in his dominions are mofques, aque- 
du&s, and fountains ; he may here- 
after turn his attention to great roads, 
now barcly paflable, « hich would be 
as ufeful monuments of his fame. 

Mehmet Melek Pafha, the late vi- 
fier, refigned in 1794. He was a fa- 
vourite, in his ycuth, of Muttefa III, 
who eave him his fifter in marriage, 
and the appellation of Meiek, or the 

Angel, on account ef his fingul: ar 
be eaury 3 for the Turks ufual Hy take 
their furname from fome perfonal ex- 
cellence or peculiarity. Aiter having 
enjoyed fome of the moft lucrative go- 
vernments in the empire, he returned 
to Conitantinople, and was called to 
the vifirate, at the advanced age of 
ninety years, in 1789. He has re- 
tired to his palace on the Afiatic fide 
of the Bofpor us, and, as an extraor- 
. ary fact in natural hiftory, has had 

on born to him whofe legitimacy 
cannot be invalidated. 

Vhe prejent fyftem of government 
aims at the fuppreflion of the former 
fole autho; ity of the vifier, and has 
reduced him to a mere member of the 
cabinet council. As the fultan takes 
a more astive fhare than his predecei- 
for in public affairs, and liitens to 
more advilers, it {ems to draw to an 
end. The vifier now in office is like- 
wife a harmlefs old man, fo that they 
may probably foun * fit tia:e-ilatues 
only.’ 

3 
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The ruling perfons of the prefeat 
day are, 1. Yusaf Agha, kiayah, or 
high-fleward to the fultan’s mother, 
who retains a very decided influence 
with him. Yustif’s private life has 
been marked by uncommon circum- 
ftances. He is a native of Candia, 
and was originally a writer to a fhip, 
from which employment he pafled into 
the fervice of Abdullah Patha, beg- 
lerbey of Anatolia, refiding at Kutayah. 
During ten years he fo ingratiated 
himéelf with the pafha, that he deter- 
mined to fecure to him his great wea'th 
in his life-time. Accordingly he gave 
him intire poffefiion, ordering him to 
fly to the Porte, and to urge the 
heavieft complaints againft him for his 
injuflice and ill-treatment. Mean- 
while the patha died. The capidji 
bafhi was ditpatched by the fultan to 
feize the treafure, but found nothing, 
and Yusif, from the predicament ia 
which he ftood, was the laft perfon to 
be fuipected. With this wealth he 
lived in {plendour at Conftantinop! - 
and frequented the audiences of th 
vifier. He was foon appointed tara- 
phana eminy, or maiter of the mirt, 
from which he was advanced to his 
prefent C pot. 

z. Ratib Effendi has twice held the 
importaat office of reis effendi, or fe- 
cretary of itate. He rofe from a pub- 
lic clerk, paffing through all the pre- 
liminary gradations with diftinguifhed 
ability. fe is beyond comparifon the 
bef informed and mott capable mi- 
nifter in the cabinet. 

Tehiusch, kiayah, or deputy to the 
viier, is at the head of the finance, 
and planned the new taxes. 

The prefent capudan patha, or high 
admiral, called Kuchuk Hoffein, from 
his diminutive flature, was a Georgian 
flave, and the companion of the -ful- 
tan in his childhood. From the f- 
ragiio he emerged to take the com- 
mand of the navy, it may be pre- 
fumed without much previous ac- 
quaintance with maritime affairs. But 
his adminiftration has been very bene- 
ficial; for he has raifed the marine 
from the miferable flate it was left in 
at the conclusion of the Rutliaa war, 
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to refpc&tability. The new fhips are 
buiit under the infpeQtion of European 
farveyors, and French nau % al (corms 
have been ado tec At th: begin 
of the prefent century, the Turkiia 
fleet confilted of thirty-two fhips of 
hirty-four galleys, and fome 
brigantines; they can now iend to fea 
fou:teen firk rates, fix frigates, and 
fifty Hoops of war. 

Every (pring he leaves Conftanti- 
nople with a few ‘hips, to vifit the 
At pie go, to receive the capita- 1 
tioa eke m the diferent iflands, and 
to free the feas from pira tes, and the 
Maltefe eon rs. The tirae of his 
is venerally known, fo that 
rervice Tile t more than a matter 
of form. Elis reception by th 
bo:h at his departure and retura, is a 
brilijant frcktac e. He is married to 
the enly daugater of Abdul-hamid, 
and is honoured wits the private 
friendfhip of his fovereion. 

livery fcheme for defending the 

f the Black fea by forts and 
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z been ta 
he Spaniards, he pz ied 
fix years of flavery at Madrid, from 
waeace he was fent to Naples, where 
he was exchanged, «nd retuened to 
Confiantinople. EPs reputation for 
perfona! cour: ige procured him the 
command of a galley, ard afeerward 
ofa frigate. At the unfortunate bat- 
tle of Chefhmeé he had a fhip of the 
line under J Jafier, capedan patha, who 
upon his culgrace dix dof chagrin, and 
was fucceed d by Hatfan. 

ile was extremely whimfical, and 
kept a lion's whi ip always on his fofa, 
which he ha : tiained up to fallow him, 
but which, having killed one of the 
dometics, was afterward chained. He 
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ecame vilier, and dicd at the age of 
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more than feven:y, in the eamp acaintt 
the Ruiians, not without ful picion of 
poifon. So firigular was his bravery, 
and to frequent his tuceetfes, that he 
aflumed the rame of Ghazi, the vic- 
tearful, 


torious Abdul-hamid was 
and confidered the fa ety of tie em- 
pire endangered by his abfenee from 
Contiantinop'e. 

OF his prevailing inf 
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ence the fol- 
ton is 2 pro: , and gives 
traits of fecret machinations 

n the feragti Oo. 

~ One of his flaves, 
had fo recommended himielf by fu- 
perior talenrs, that he gave him Ii- 
brrty, and p: omot ion to tae moit 
confiderable offices. At the time 
‘ned froin his government 
of the Morea, to take aon him the 
office Of vilier, wiavroyeni, a Greek 
oi a nob'e iamily, was the drogoman, 
or interp reter, to his pairon itailun. 
Petreki, a r Greek, was matter 
of the 1 barony and imperial backer, 
and had amailed feven riiilions of 
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named Yusif, 
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3 atient of the dilappointment, repre- 

ented to ‘A! dul. hamid, that the 
demanied the H¥e of Petralt ia 
a‘ouement of his peculation, who ti- 

idiy confented to his execution, and 
he was iaiaatly impriio med. Cn 
the very day of the hich ceremony of 
Moivro yeni’s inve . ure, he was ied 
to the gate of the feraciio to kils is 
Rirran, and fue for pardon. 
Pant heey executioner ftruck off his 
ro-yeni had the fatif- 
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Iclenefs, it muft be con- 


cht alone. 
felled is of a tocial difpofition; it 
goes not court folitude, nor indulge 


in fil ace. Powerful <s idlenefs and 
jndolence are over the difpofitions of 
fome men, I queftion whether there 
are many I rather fuf- 
pest that a man who is idle by him- 
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iif bgns to he wihemed of it, or 
pers-ps, he finds thu he hus not the 
peiituls and alents nece‘ary for tiue 
idlene's, and therefore tinds it ne- 


celiary to callin afiftance. Certain 
it is that the idler is a greoariovs 2ni- 
mal, fond of its own frecies, and 
herding together for their commoa 
fupport and ccantenance, One uller 
in fociety } 





would be an antinal very 
foon changed or ce#royed, but @y/cH- 
dit xumeus, Wey are protec 
numbers, and io manful!y 
one another as to repel all att 
except peemaye the preicnt < nes which 
however I f ar very few of them wil 
have patience to read, 
In avothcr point of — idiers 
are ford of 1 r froma 
lowe of idlenes, for foli uc - wou! d, I 
am periuaded, be an encmy to it. 
There are very few who have been 
acedently thrown into that flare who 
have not bitterly regretted that they 
were idlers, as they were thercby 
thrown out of all thofe  refiections 
waich make even {clitude agreeabie, 
or, at walt, not paiwful. Whatever 
is friendly to ¢/:nzting is an enemy to 
idlenefs, and confequently nothing g can 
be fo cbnoxtous to an idler as fol ude. 
It is curious to obferve the cauiion 
with which an idler avoids beire left 
by himielf. However unfit for com- 
anv, and unable to add to its cen- 
verfativn or pleafures, heis fed to it 
by a kind of inftinct. He knows he 
can contribute noihne, and he has no 
with to receive any thing from it, 
but he is fatisfied that be it of «hat 














fature it may, it wil afford a retief 


from himfelt. An idler of this de- 
{cription who had impacred his heilth 
by negle ting _exercife, pou being 
diked way he fo feldom walked out, 


suiwered, that he could not beur to 
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walk alone, and if afked why he chof= 
then to walk out at all, would no 
doubt have anfwered, that he could 
not bear to fit alone. 

But as idiers are not the worft, 
though the moft ufelefs part of man- 
kind, and z as many of 
ther enem 
they may be condered witha degree 
of comp 1 Which would be very 
unweorthily befowed upon the pof- 
tively bad part of fociety. We may, 
ther refore, fugyet to them that this 
diflike of fo'nude, this wearinefs of 
themfelves, is the wort circumbance 
in their cafe, becaufe it muft often 
fa!l to tue loc of every man to have 
fome, perhaps m wy hours in which 

Lt mpoibie to fly from him- 
therefore it would be no 
per thing, nor very fatiguing, 
if amuiement of fome kind or ace 
were invented for ‘uch occafion: 


tliem are rae 
to ticmfelves than others, 
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»pear to an a . 
ay be afiured that every cfluit will 
ler it lefs fo, and that he may 
fall i into it, if | may ule the exprefiion 
with as much wile and more Etna 
faction than he acquired isis habit of 
indolence. Ruaning away from ones- 
felf is avoiding the oaly cure for in- 
dolence, becaufe it is refleSioa that 
peints Out to us what we a been 
doing, exhil its a journal of patt time, 
and enables us to Judge whether our 
aftions ought to be repeated or ree 
formed. it is obvious, that the of- 
tener we adjuit accounts of this kind, 
the lefs will be the bala mice aguingt us. 
‘ Of i dolence,’ fays a great w rier, 
* as of all other vices, every man who 
induces it's confcious: we all know 
ovr own flate, if we could be induced 
to conader it: and it might perhaps 
be uletul to the conquedl of ail thefe 
eninarers of the mind, if at certain 
ttated days life was reviewed. — ny 
things neceflary are omitted, beca 
we vainly imacine that they may be 
always performed; and what cannot 
be done without pain will be for ever 
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cood-breeding of their juvenile writings, do not 
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had many equals, 
(which, by the bye, it would not be 
eafy to pro ove) § but his humour was 
fingular and matchlefs. Bigotry it- 
felf muft be delighted with the Tory 
Fox-hunter.’—Swiltfomewhere {neers 
ar 
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33 
more incongruous to Neftor Ironfide, 
than fimilar topics were to Ifaac Bick- 
erftaff, and the Spectator. Good hu- 
mour furely detracts nothing from an 
old man’s chara?er: and Natural 
Hittory may be a vrofitable fludy to 
perfons of every age and condition. 
There are two excelent papers on it in 
the Spectator, both written by Addi- 
fon. Perhaps it will net be difagree- 
able to the reader to be informed, as 
it is not generally known, that Addi- 
fon was fiudious 6f Natural Hitiory, 
and a proficient in it. 

Addifon is faid to have defiened a 
new poetical verfion of the Pialms— 
a work much wanted ; if divine pce- 
try could be improved, as [ fcar it 
cannot, by verfification. his point 
is illuftrated with the utmoit energy 
of language and of argument, in Dr. 
Johnfon’s Life of Waller, 

Addifon’s m arriage with the coun- 
tefs of Warwick was not a hapry one. 
The lady is faid to have been too con- 
{cious of the fuperiority of hef rank. 
But this we can hard'y admit as pro- 
bable, unlefs we fuppofe her to have 
been a woman of a very defpicable 
acca 0ory and that fuch a we- 

an fhould have engaged, for years, 

the 2 attention of fo confum: mate a judge 
of h uman nature as: ~— iifon (for 











co or a as is not ‘to ‘be | 
Confidering his character : 
plifiments, and that at the t time of his 
marriage he was a member of 
ment, and foon after fecretary of fiate, 
the ineqvality of condition was not 
very great; at leaft we have feen 





happy marriages, where there was 
much greater ineguality. Le this 


however as it will, ‘lady Warwick is 
faid to have made Addifon’s domettic 
life fo uncomfortable, that he was 
very often obliged to feck rcliefin the 
fociety of a few felect friends ata ta- 
vern. 

Dr. Johnfon {peaks of his ¢ fulle 
taciturnity, which his friends caled 
Modetty, by too mild a name.’ The 
epithet fillen, and the words 4y ico 
mild a name, Ought perhaps to have 
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been omitted. I do not rememe 


r that 
Jfiliennefs was ever imputed to Addi- 
fon by any of sds contemporaries: 

bafofuine/s is a very eo thing, 


The former is always a fault, being 
nearly allied to pride, persia mae 5 
and ili-nature, or rather a compound 
of ali the three; the latter is an in- 
firmity, always pardonatle, gene erally 
pitizble, and frequently amiable. 
Lord Chefterfield affirms, that Ad. 
difo= was the moft timorous an 
ward man he ever faw. Sut Cheiler- 
ficld, when he faw Addifon, n uft 
have been a very young man, prod 
bly little mers than twenty years of 
age; and we can hardly fup; dole, dr 


awl- 
avras 


o 
a perfon fo attentive, as his lerd! ithip 
always Was, to oufide appearances, 


fhould have been io carly in life a 
competent jucee of fuch a character 
as Addifon. 

Dr. Johnfon fays, he ¢ 
difcerning whatever was 
ridiculous, and not unwilling to ex. 
pofe it? Dr. Johnion fhould have 
added, that, though not unwilling to 
exhibit the foll: 


o ~ o 
» he was careful not 
to ex 
refpect, ° 


par ae sof men. In this 
moral 


I know not that any other 
and on this sabjeth he often declares 


was quic's in 
wrong and 








pote t: he ps 





fatieift was ever fo cautions; 


his fentiments, which indeed do great 
honcur to his candour and good-na- 
ture. Some late annctators feem to 


have been anxious to find our the real 
names of thie perfc ae whofe charac- 
ters they fuppofe hi: iave decferib- 
od under fictitious aes to difcover, 
for example, who was the true orici- 
na ul Will. E foueycemb, Will. Wimble, 
Ned Sofily This ought not to 
be done. Fir ft, becaufe Addifon ne- 
ver intended that fuch enquiries rg 
be made; and fecondly, becaufe, 1 
of their being made, he a 


the event 
taken care er they fhoul not be 
€ my 


> a : 


fuccefSful. * { believe,’ fays he, 
reader would think the better of me, 
if he knew the pains I am at in quali- 
fying what | ties aiter fuch a man- 
ner, that nothing may be interpreted 
as aiming at private perfors. For 
this rea‘on, when I draw an ry faulty 
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charafter, I confider all thofe perfons 
to whom the malice of the world may 
pofibly apoly it, and take care to 
dafh it with fuch particular circum- 
ftances, as may prevent all fuch ill- 
natured applications.’ 

Some of Addifon’s occafional cri- 
ticifms lave a fauli, (if it be a fault) 
not very common in thofe days ; they 
are too goodnatured ; at lcaik they 
fhow, that their auther was ijefs in- 
clined to cenfure, than to panegyric. 
‘The Wanton Wife of Bath, he has 
ca'led an ‘excellent batlad; although, 
with no more wit than acommon-place 
jet-book might fupply, it is profane 
to a degree that falls little, if at all, 
fhort of impiety. I fuppofe Addifon 
remembered nothing more of it than 
the two lines he has quoted, which are 
very harmiefs. 

To the Englih ballad of Chevy 
Chace (for Englith it is evidensly, 
though fome Scoich critics have claim- 
ed it as a North-Britith production) 
he feems to have given credit tor 
more beauties than it will be found to 
pofiefs. It is indeed a melancholy 
tale, and the verfification is frooth 
and rleaiing. But Dr. Johnion a 
remarks, ‘that, in it, though the 
not much of either bomba tt or afc. 
tation, there is a chill and lifelefs im- 
becility, and that the ftory cculd 
hardly be told in a manner that could 
make lefs impreffion on the mind.’ 

1 know not wh 
refpect to {ome foreign critics, or from 
his own laudable partiality to every 
thing that had the air of devotion, 
that he has called M. Des Barreaux’s 
Soanet ¢ Grand Dien,’ &c. (Spedtazor, 
No. 513) @ noble hymn. The violent 
figures may not ‘perhaps offend a 
French or ltalian car, which is more 
accuftomed, than we are, to hyper- 
bolical proteftation, and complimental 
extravagance ; but the words of de- 
votion ought to be trae, fincere, ¢ and 
fimple ; and thouch Ba: sien s mean- 
ing was good, his exprefiion is very 
unguard fed. and by no means war- 
ranted by found theclogy. How un- 
like is this enthufiaftic rant to that 
Pious fone, equally remarkable for 


ether it was out of 
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truth, fimplicity and pathos, which 
our author has civen in the fame pa- 
per, ‘ When riling from the bed of 
death,’ &c. 

Dr. Johnfon chara&erifes the hu- 
mour ot Addifva with fingalar acute- 
nefs of thought and felicity of expref- 
fion. Many writers feem to think 
that humour confifis in violent and 
preternatural cxacgeration: as there 
are no doubt many frequenters of the 
theatre, who find no want of comic 
powers in the aclor, who has a fuffi- 
cient variety of wry faces and antic 
geitures ; and many admirers of farce 
and fun, with whom bombaft and big 
words woald pafs for exquifite ridi- 
cule. But wry faces are made with 
little effort, caricatura may be iketch- 


ed by a very unikilful hand, and he 


who has no command of natural ex- 
prefion may eaiily put together gi- 
gantic figures and rumbiing fyllables. 
It is only a Garrick < who can do juf- 
tice to Benedict and Ranger: but any 
candle-fnufier might pei fonate Pittok 
or Bombardinion. Addiion’s humour 
refembles his fivle. Every phrafe in 
the one, and circumfance in the other, 
appears fo artlefs and io obvious, that 
a perfon who had never made the 
trial, would be apt to think nothing 
more ealy, than to fign a ftory of fir 
Roger de Coverle vy Or compote a 
vifion like that of Mirza. 

With Dr. Johnfon’s mafterly de- 
Hineation of the peculiarity of Addi- 
fon’s humour, J know not how to re- 
concile fome remarks he has made on 
the character of fir Roger de Cover- 
ey: I am inclined to fuppofe, that 
the learned biographer had forgotten 
{ome things relating to that gentle- 
man. He fee ee to think, that Ad- 
difon had formed an idea of fir oo 
which he never exhibited complete 
that he has given a imall degree of 
difcompofure tot 5; mind, but 
made little ufe of it: thet { ur Roger’s 
irregularities are te effects of habitn: al 
rufticity, aid of negiigence created by 
folitary grandeur: and, in fhort, that 
Addifen was ‘dete rred fro: 2 profe- 


ie knight’ 


cuting his owh d ign with refoodt to 
fir Roger. 
Un 
= —— - 
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Now I would beg leave to obferve, 
in the firft place, that it never was, 
or could be, the author’s purpofe to 
reprefent fir Roger as a perfor of dif- 
ordered underitanding. This would 
have made his ftory, either not hu- 
morous at all, or humorous in that 
degree of extravagance, which Addi- 
fon always avoided, and for avoiding 
which Dr. Johnfon juflly comments 
him. Sir Roger has peculiarities ; 
that was neceflary to make him a co- 
mic chara¢ter ; but they are all ami- 
able, and tend to good ; and there is 
not one of them, that would give of- 
fence, or raife contempt or concern, 
‘in any rational fociety. At fir Roger 
we never laugh, though we generally 
fmile ; but it is a fmile, always of af- 
fe€tion, and frequently of eiteem. 

Secondly, 1 cannot admit, that there 

is in this charaéter any thing of ru/fi- 
city fas that word is commonly under- 
ftood) or any of thofe habits, or ways 
of thinking, that folitary grandeur 
creates. No man on earth affects 
grandeur lefs, or thinks lefs of it, than 
fir Roger; and no man is leis folitary. 
His aftability, good-humour, benevo- 
lence, and love of fociety ; his affec- 
tion to his friends, refpeét to his fu- 
periors, and gentlenefs and attention 
to his dependants, make him a very 
different beg from a ruftic; as well 
as from an imperious landlord, who 
lives retired among flatterers and vaf- 
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fals. Solitary grandeur is apt to en- 
gender pride, a paffion from which our 
worthy baronet is entirely free, and 
rufticity, as far as it is connected with 
the mind, implies awkwardnefs and 
ignorance, which, if one does not 
defpife, one may pity and pardon, 
but cannot love with {that fondnefs 
with which every heart is attached to 
fir Roger. 

How could our author be deterred 
from profecuting bis defign with re- 
gard to this perfonage ? What could 
deter him? It could only be confci- 
oufnefs of his own inability ; and that 
this was not the cafe he had given fuf- 
ficient proof, by exemplifying the 
character fo fully, that every reader 
finds himfelf intimately acquainted 
with it. Confidering what is done, 
One cannot doubt the auchor’s ability 
to have fupported the charaéter through 
a much greater variety of converia- 
tion and adventure. But the Specta- 
tor, according to the firit plan of it, 
was now drawing to a conclufion; 
the feventh volume being finithed 
about fix weeks after the knight’s 
death: and perhaps the tradition may 
be true, that Additon, diffatisfied with 
Stecle’s idle ttory of fir Roger at a ta- 
vern, (Spectator, No. 410)  fwore, 
which he is faid never to have done 
but on this one occafion, that he would 
himfelf kill fir Roger, lett fomebody 
elfe fhould murder him. 


ON TRAVELLING. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sire, 

A, MONG the molt amufing works 
4X of the prefentage, and in which 
the age has been uncommonly fertile, 
ave books of travels to be mentioned, 
as holding a very diitinguithed and 
popular rank. Were they always, or 
even for the moft part, written by men 
qualified for the tafk, they might alfo 
ne reckoned among the mot initruc- 
«ve tpecies of reading. But of fome 
woven Lave lately been pubilifhed, the 
bet that can be faid is, that they 
Richt have been wristen as well in the 


? 


clofet without travelling at all, as after 
it, and perhaps fome of them may 
have been wricten in this manner, OF | 
at leait received their moft valuable 
improvements. Bey 
It has happened to travel-writing 7 
as to poetry. For one genius there © 
are a thoufard pretenders. It is cer- FY 
tain that very few are qualified to 7 
travel with improvement to themfelves, 
much lefs to communicate that im- 79 
provement to the world. Why fo} 
many writers of travels have failed is | 
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making either an inftruétive or an 
amufing book, and why fo many men 
have travelled without any vifible im- 
provement to their own minds, ap- 
pears to me to proceed from one, or 
all of the following reafons. 

The early pericd of life, at which 
travelling generally commences.—It 
is the fafhion to fend a young man on 
his travels, as foon as he has gone 
through the ufual {chool difcipline, in 
company with a tutor, or travelling 
companion, who, nine cafes out of 
ten, has never travelled before, and 
therefore, bating the difference of a 
few years in age, is every way Ona 
level with his pupil. 

The young gentleman fets out to 
vifit foreign countries before he has 
feen his own; before he has acquired 
any knowledge of mankind at home, 
before he has mixed with his own 
countrymen in fuch a manner as 
know their genius, difpofition, a: 
particular characteriftics. By this he 
lofes one recuifite in travelling, the 
power of comparing the manners of 
his own with thofe of any other coun- 
try, and the learning to quit what is 
prejudicial, and adopt what is good. 
Confined all his fhort life within the 
walls of a {chool or college, he is fent 
abroad to make obfervations on other 
countries—he, who has had no op- 
portunity to cultivate the habit of ob- 
jervation at home. Hence, he gree- 
dily imbibes the manner, and is pleafed 
with the character of the firft nation 
into which he happens to enter, for 
there he finds himfelf, perhaps for the 
firft time in his life, at perfeét liberty 
of every kind of indulgence. An 
extraordinary genius may, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe difadvantages, pro- 
fit by travelling, but fuch geniufes are 
rare, and it is more natural to expect, 
that he who fets out’ a booby, will 
return a fop; at leaft, fuch is moft 
commonly the cafe. 

Another reafon why fo many peo- 
ple travel to little purpofe is, becaufe 
they have no turn, no talent for en- 
quiry: they are fatisfied with merely 
looking at fine buildings, piétures or 
thews, but how to employ the curio- 
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fity incident to travelling, in any 
ufeful purpofe, they are ignorant. 
Many indeed return without fo much 
as having acquired a knowledge of 
the languages of the countries through 
which they have paffed, or at moft, 
they only get fuch a fmatttering as a 
common boarding-fchool at home 
might have furnifhed. 

Lord Bacon has well enumerated 
the chief objects which ought to em- 
ploy a traveller’s curiolity. ‘ The 
things to be feen and obferved,’ fays 
he, ‘ are the courts of princes, efpe- 
cially when they give audience to 
ambaffadors: the courts of jauftice, 
while they fit and hear caufes, and 
fo of coniiftories ecclefiaftic: the 
churches and monafteries, with the 
monuments, that are therein extant : 
the walls and fortifications of cities 
and towns, aud fo the havens and 
“.arbours; antiquities and ruins; li- 
hraries, colleges, difputations, lec- 
tures, &c, where any are: fhipping 
and natives; houfes and gardens of 


ftate and pleafure near great cities$- 


armories, arfenals, magazines, ex- 
changes, burfes (/hops) warehoufes : 
exercifes of horiemanfhip, fencing, 
training of foldiers, and the like; 
comedies, fuch whereunto the better 
fort of perfons do refort ; treafures of 
jewels and robes ; cabinets and rarities ; 
and to conclude, whatfoever is me- 
morable in the places where they go.’ 

No one can fuppofe that thefe 
things can be viewed ufefully without 
fome previous knowledge of their na- 
ture, nor can it be fuppofed that fuch 
previous knowledge is to be acquired 
in the ufual progrefs of early fathion- 
able life, certainly not on the turf, 
or at the card-table. And yet with- 
out that knowledge how is it poffible 
that the view of fuch things in foreign 
countries can be ferviceable ? 

The leat well-bred man in com- 
pany, fays Swift, is a young man joft 
returned from his travels. It is not, 
however, merely his being juft re- 
turned from his travels, that confti- 
tutes him ill-bred, but the imperti- 
nent tedioufnefs with which he re- 
lates, not what he has feen, for that 
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might be parce noble, if t were worth 
feeing, bu. he has doae, how 
much money he lott with count Such-a- 
Ove, at fuch-a-place ; how he had an 
jntrigue with an acire/s at another; 
how infinitely preferable certain fo 
reign wines are to inofe more com- 
mou'y uied in 
not to enumerate all 


Wa hat 
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this counti Y> and lai uy ’ 


he has done and 





3° 1 ’ > 

Giicovered, how he foucht a duel at 

the ona, and ,waiat an infinite diffs- 
3 e 1 ; ie - 

rence there 1s between the hair-dref- 


fers cf one countiy cnd tho-e of ano- 


ther. We cannot clame the man who 
confiders all this as impertinenc e, nor 
have weavery high 1/caof iraveliing, 
when we imagine it piocuces 1.0 bet- 


ter imormauocr. 


At other & reat error in t ravellers, 
; of scavels, is their 
pretending to decide on nationai cha- 
yaciers by a po it-halte obfervation. It 
3s not the refidence of a few wecks, 
Oo; even months taat Can enable aman 
to decide wpon national characis. 
i ‘tercourte between the {e- 
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le [mnitv, and, DUV tacing her by th 
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hand, thus accoited her: * So, fricad, 
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an Englifhman is, with fuch, ferious 
and morole : a Scotchman proud and 
overbearing, an Irifhman a fortune- 
hunter: a ” Frenchma an, a fop, with 
paper-rufies and no fhirt. A Soa- 
niard, grav ey tit and haughty a 
Ratian, bearifh; an Italian, etiemi- 
nate, and a fidler, &c. &c. In fa 
vage nations, one character may per- 
haps tiili be found to pervade the 
whofe mafs ; but in civilized king- 
coms, that is, civilized to a certain 
deg refinement, the individual 
cannot fo well pafs as characteriitic 
of the 4; When a multitude of 


ree Of 


ecics. 








ner have a multitude of interefls, 
whica th F pariue as they pleaie, 
he iil puri ive them in fo many dif- 


i ce Ways as to occafion a multitude 
of characters, and develope a muli- 
tude of propeniiiies. 

‘The mitlakes incident to /hafty 
on national character brings 
me back to what I before took the 
of advancing, namely, that 
youth, Or the period at which young 
men commonly travel, is not the time 
for juigiag of chara&ers. We-do 
not find one young man in five huo- 
dred who ¢an : decide on the charac. 
ters of his neareil acque ‘The 
truth is, ihe ing snuoufnels of youth 
is much acatnf diferi this 
kiad ; s; and hence it is that i h yo puta 
we are fo freque ntly deceived and 
duped. jt 3 time to 

snow our own charafters and 2 jon- 
ger ume to e oblervaiions on 
chara- in general, but that man 

en much, thouglit much 

in Winole 

would be tare to truit the character 

ion, and that nation sit 
lam, iir, yours, 
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ON THE CUSTOM OF BEING DENIED. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


confiderable Eminence. The Queftios 


: Form of a Debate, by a late Artift of 


The following Paper was drawa up in the 


was, Whether it be confiftenrt with 


Morality to crdir Scrvants to fay that we are not at Home, when ve are? As 
Ihave never feen the Subject regularly diftufid in Print, nor placed in fa 


many different Peints of Ficw, I flat 


ter myjfelf, that in handing this Paper 


to yous I have perfirmed ne unacceptable Ofice to many of your Readers, and 


am, Sir, Yours, 
A maintains, that the ufé of {peech 
{A+ is to communicate our thoughis 
one to another: words are arbitrary, 
and may thereiore fignity whatever 
it is agreed they fliall fignify ; and 
fentences, or forms of fpecch, might 
have fignified things different or even 
contrary to what they do, had ule 
and cuitom fo autionfed. Many 
words and phraies have, in time, and 
by cufiom, obtained different and con- 
trary fenfes. As for initance, the 
word kuave, now fignifies a dithonett 
man ; formerly it tignified only a /r- 
want. ‘The word villain is now con- 
flantly uled for a bad man; hereto- 
fore it only fignified a verton holding 
Jands, by a certain kind of tenure. 
So *L am your humble fervant,’ 1s 
freguenily ufed by a tuperior to an 
inierior ; and in cafes where no kind 
of fervice is intended by the perion 
uling the expreflion, ar expected by 
him to whom it is faid, or written: 
but given and taken only as a mode 
or fafh on of civility, and fo under- 
flood by both parties, and by ail in- 
different perfons. So we give or fend 
our duty to a nobleman, which is a 
compliment made to his quality, but 
to whom we neither owe nor intend 
any duty, in the fenfe of that word, 
as ufed on other occafions. Thele, 
and many other forms of ipcech, are 
like the current coin, whofe value is 
jatt {uch as the laws and cuftoms of 
the country have ttamped upon it: 
and therefore neither the giver nor 
the taker of it deceives, or is de- 
ceived, by it. In like manner, the 
phrafe, that ¢ fuch a one is not at 


Cc. C. 
home, by prefent ufe and long pre- 
{cription, neither means, nor is in- 
tended always, to mean, nor is un- 
deritood by the perfon, who receives 
this as an aniwer to his enquiry, to 
fignify, that the perfon vifited is, lite- 
rally abroad; but does alfo frequently 
fignify, and is underilood to figuify, 
that he is not then difpofed wo fee 
company : and this is fo perfe@ly and 
fo generally underftood, that no one 
takes i. amifs ; though he fhould know 
afterward, or even be to'd by the 
perion hinwelf, that he actually was 
at home, when denied. Befides, this 
is eftcemed fo civil a manner of ex- 
cufing the non-admittance of com- 
pany, that no other phraie can be 
fubfticuted in its room, which would 
not offend: wile this remains the 
falhionable way of faving, one chufes 
to be alone. And this is fo evidently 
the meaning of the phrafe in queition, 
that nothing is more common than for 
a fervant to ak his matter, whether 
he is, oris not at home to-day ? which 
words, therefore, cannot, as thus ufed 
and authorifed by cuflom, mean any 
other than fir, do you admit compa- 
ny to day or not ?? And, as was {aid 
above, fince words are arbitrary, thefe 
words might originally have fignified 
fo, as well as they now do, by this 
change of tieir application; for alt 
words mean, and only mean, what it 
is agreed they fhould mean. 

On the other hand, B. fays, that, 
notwithitanding any corrupt cuftom 
to the contrary, the words ¢ my matter 
is not at home,’ do now ftrictly and 
properly fignify, that the perfon f{po- 
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ken of, is really and truly abroad: 
nor is there any other more diftin& 
and 1 —— way “of faying fo; and it 

vd to that the fame 
phra! fe fignifics two diferent propofi- 
tions. ‘This, inftead of expretling our 
thoughts, which A, allows to be the 
afe and defign of {peech, would be to 
abufe language, and introduce con- 
fufion: and therefore this phrafe mult 
wil fignify what it originally did: at 
feaft, ull another be iubitituted and 
authorifed to fignify really, * that a 
perfon is not at home;’ otherwife, 
this cannot be faid at all, fo as to be 
underftood and believed ; when it may 
be (as in fome cafes it is) abfolutely 
neceflary to be tirictly and truly faid, 
and believed. For inftance, if the 
fervant of a merchant or trader fhou!d 
fay, ‘ his mafler is not at home,’ to 
any one to whom he is indebted, and 
xt be afterward difcovered that he was 
at home ; this falfe anfwer is, in the 
eye of the law, deemed an aé&t of 
bankruptcy. And other cafes might 
be mentioned, in which it may be 
neceflary, that the anfwer be literally 
true. Surely, therefore, it would be 


ne 


t retend, 


better not to countenance, or comply 
with, fo foolifh and unreafonable a 


eultom, that introduces fuch equivo- 
cation, to the perverfion of the ufe of 
Janguage. Betides, it is fo far from 
being truc, that thefe words fignify, 
or are underflood to fienify, that the 
perfon is fo engaged, bafy, or indif- 
pofed, 2s to wilhed to be excufed from 
izeing company ; that, though a man 
might, in a civil manner, fay any of 
the!2 things himfclf to the enquirer, 
or vilitor, yet “7 — perfon could 
not have the fac ay, * Sir, I am 
mot at hemes” 4 on the contrary, he 
avoids being feen, or heard, or any 
way di: feovering that he is a€tually at 
home. But why fuch caution, if he 
does not intend to deceive? And if 
he does, it is no other thana lie, pro- 
peily fpeaking ; how much foever it 
may be prete: ded, that the parafes 
are fj nonymous in their acceptation. 
And therefore, though the former 
might, on iome occafions, be fad by 
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vantely, yet the latter muft be deli- 

vered by a fervant, who knows he 
fays what is falfe, and that his matter 
ordered him fo to de. Now it is 
much to be feared, that there may be 
no fmall difficulty, to inflruct this 
fervant fo thorovgh!y and effectually, 
in the principles of this refined fort of 
good breeding, as to enable him to 
iplit the hair; and diltinguith fo nicely 
about the nature of lying, as that he 
thal! conclude, that his mater would 
not, on any confideration in the world, 
be really guilty of a lie, or excufe 
him, if he fhould be ¢ guilty » On any 
other occafion ; for it is all along fup- 
pofed, that this praiice is juftified by 
the beft and moft confcientious peo- 
ple, who condemn lying on any pre- 
tence whatioever; and are therefore 
obl ged to condemn this practice, un- 
lefs they can both fatisfy themfelves, 
and alfo make it appear to others, 
and even to their own fervants, that 
itis not lying. It is often faid ¢ that 
no other phrafe by way of anfwer is 
current, or can be ufed without of- 
fence ;* which, if true, is no juftifi- 
cation of what is in itfelf criminal ; 

and is only faying, ‘ that it is the 
fafhion to lie, and unfafhionable to be 
offended with it.’ 

That fome inconveniencies may at- 
tend a conitant uniform attachment to 
truth, is granted: but what then? what 
is virtue, if every little inconvenience 
be thought a fuficient excufe to deviate 
from it? and where is the merit of 
virtue, if cewe, be facrificed to main- 
tain it inviolate ? But when the mat- 
ter is theroughly confidered, it will 
be found, that thefe little inconveni- 
encies bear no proportion to the great 
advantages of truth. A man who is 
known, both by his avowed princi- 
ples, and anfwerable conduct, never 
to allow himfelf in any kind or degree 
of falfeacod, or, on any motive what- 
foever, to depart from ftri€t truth, 
wiil have a weight and infuence to be 
acquired by no other means ; befides, 
that his example will have the belt 
effects in his own family, and parti- 
cularly among his fervants; which is 
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far from being a low or trivial con- 
fideration, much of the genera] good 
of fociety depending on the wife and 
jut government of famiies ; and the 
influence ct iuch a character is as ex- 
tenfive as the knowledve of it. It 
may alfo be added, that there is fome- 
thing weak, mean, and bafe, in equi- 
vocation and evafion ; fomething not 
very d.ftant from deceit, fomething 
in the perfon’s mind who is guilty of 
it, which he had rather not feel. 
Whereas in the mind of the other, 
who never deviates from ftrict truth, 
on this or any other occafion, there is 
a noble confcioufnefs of integiity, up- 
rightnefs and fortitude, of cate, fe- 
curity, and tranquillity ; no fears or 
apprehenfions of difcovery, no em- 
barraflment or difficulty, on any ex- 
amination or fcrutiny; but all is clear, 
open, candid and ingennous ; his heart 
and profeffions are of a piece, and he 
has a witnefs within, which affords 
him more exalted confolation, and a 
higher kind of fatistaction, than all 
other teftimonies can produce ; and 
which very fully compeniaies for any 
trifling advantages, that may be miffed 
by his firm adherence to truth. 

The true ftate of the cafe may be, 
that the perfon denied is indifpofed, 
or has fet apart a day for fome parti- 
cular affair, either of bufinefs or plea- 
fure, or has a feleét company by ap- 
pointment, which makes it inconve- 
nient, or difagreeable, to admit any 
others not of the party, or for fome 
reafon choofes to receive no other 
vifitors. Now if cuftom and fafhion 
authorifed the giving of any of thefe 
particular true reafous for anfwer ; 
would not the moft fanguine defender 
of the prefent practice prefer it ? and 
if fo, why would he prefer it? Be- 
caufe he finds in himielf fomething 
that revolts at falfehood or equivoca- 
tion, and he naturally loves truth bet- 
ter than any kind of deccit. Once 
more, then: ought a man to have any 
purpofe, that truth will not ferve? 
Surely he oughe not. It is undoubt- 
edly reafonable that a man fhould be 


uv 


mafter of his own houfe and time, and 
therefore no reafonable man, and who 
claims the fame liberty (as indeed all 
do) can or ought to be offended, 
when he is told that his friend is fo 
engaged. Therefore the true anfwer 
is the proper one. 

Again, there was a time when this 
cuftom or fafhion had its beginning, 
and he who began it muft have told a 
dire&t untruth, and intended to de- 
ceive; and this cannot certainly be 
defended by fuch as pretend to have a 
regard to truth; which is alio evi- 
dent by their arguments, in fupport 
of the lawfulnefs of this practice ; for 
they pretend that it is no lie, and that 
thofe who receive the anfwer are not 
deceived, but underftand by it cither 
that they are not at home, or that 
they are engaged. Very well; is not 
this allowing that, if thofe who re- 
ceive the anfwer are deceived, and 
thofe who give it intend to deceives 
then it would be a dire&t lie? Now if 
the thing was originally unlawful, 
and {uch as thofe perfons could not 
have allowed them{elves to practife, 
it tollows that this culiom could not 
have been begen by them, or intro- 
duced by confcientious people. How 
then can fuch fatisfy themfelves in 
countenancing a courfe, of action 
founded cna principles they muft dif. 
avow ? 

In anfwer to all this, A. fays, that 
it is not difputed that the words ‘not 
at home,’ do properly fignify what 
they literally expreis, bat he contends 
that they asz aifo fignify, that, ‘the 
perion is not to be feen, though at 
home, by common ulage, agreement, 
and long prefeription, and that not- 
withfauding what B. has advanced 
concernicg the introduction of this 
cuitom, we of this age, mult ufe words 
and phrates ia the fenfe we find them 
ufed, and are no more aceventable for 
ts eiymology, o. pretended oricinal 
feu.t2, than if they never had any other 
but the prefent; for they truly fignify 
nou, jult what it is xow agreed they 
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owns, that he would not have begun 
or introduced this cuftom, becaule it 
would then have been direé& lying ; as 
he would not wcav call an honeft man 
a knave, or a villain, which terms he 
fhould have formerly ufed in {peaking 
of a fervant, or tenant, however ho- 
neft. It is fuflicient, and has been 

eiteemed fo, in ail ages and countries, 
‘et we {peak the language of the 
time and place, in which we happen 
to live. Nor is this availing himtelf 
of the iniquity of others, like the re- 
ceivers of itolen goods, for here /oxg 
poifien has given them as good a 
sight as any the law knows. And by 
this rule, the common anfwer, that 
*fuch a one is not at home,’ does zs7w 
properly fignify, either that he is ac- 
tually abroad, or that he is not dif- 
pofed to fee company, and is u:der- 
itood to be a proper anfwer to the 
vilitor ; nor is the vifitor deceived, 
and is neither concerned nor offend- 
ed. 

As to the difficulty of giving an 
anfwer that fhall certain!» fignify that 
the perfon enquired after is not denied, 
but really abread, 1 it is admiited that 
fince the words * he is not at home,’ 
are by common ufe and acceptatica 
equivocal, it will be neceffary to vary 
the anfwer, in order to obviate this 
uncertainty; but then let it be re- 
membered, that the words ¢ he is not 
at home,’ will, for the reafonallered, 
be ambiguous, though given in a: iver 
by a perfon who may {cruple comp 
ing with the pref fent cuftom ; and che 
will therefore be under th ie fame ne- 
cefiity of making fome variation ; ard 
afo that this is no more the fault of A. 
than cf B. fince both are equally ob- 
liged to this whatever their op inion: 
may be. But, however, this pu pol 
is effetually ferved by ¢ 
words dunes s for if the fervant is or- 
dered to fay, ‘Sir, my maffer i 


ter is not 
denied, as vfaal but is aciually abroad,’ 


the 
the 


the ambiguity is entirely removed ; 


6 


ak to excluds ¢ 
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and this anfwer cannot be underftood 
in any other, than in the one fenfe 
which the words naturally convey ; 
for this plain reafon, becaufe thefe 
words, thus ranged, do not form any 
phrale that cufiom has authorifed to 
expreis any fenfe different from the 
lieral fenfe. ‘The cafe of the mer- 
hant is indeed fingular, and merits 
contideration. The law takes no cog. 
nizance of modes or fafhions, nor will 
make allowance for them. 

‘To the objetion, that‘ a man cannot 
himfeif, with any propriety or de- 
cency, fay, that ‘ he is not at home,’ 
but is obliged to order his fervant to 
deliver the meflage,’ it is replied, that 
ste > rafon of this is not really to pre. 

ent the truth being known ; but aé- 
compaay by the 
enact and civileft manner. Bur thi 115 
leads to the confideration of the dan. 
ger of corrupting fervants, which A, 
allows to be a matter of no {mall im- 
portance; and he thinks it incumbent 
on maiters, to explain to fuch fervants 
the nature of the anfwer they are to 
gv e, and the fenfe it is by. general 
sreement uaderftcod. What B. fays 
with refpect to giving ofience by the 
true anfwer, is very much to the pur- 
pofe, if it were allowed that the an- 
{wer he contends for were falfe, 

= m the whole, after confi dering 
all that has been faid on both fides, it 
muit be allowed that there is fo much 
appearance of reafon in what has been 
oficred by A. that we cannot condemn 
thofe who are convinced of the lawful- 
neis of the practice in queftion, and 
act on that conviction; at the fame 
time that the arguments of B. feem to 
have great weight; and are fuch as 
are not eafily to be confuted. The 
whole matter, therefore, may be fum- 
med up in this, ‘ Let every man be 
fully perfuaded ia his ownmind. To 
him that tuinketh it a crime, it is a 
Crime, but we ought not rafhl; to 
judge of the action 13 of others.’ 
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BRISTORICAL 
With a Perfpeiti 


iCILY is by far the moft corfider- 
») able ifland in the Mediterranean, 
both with reipect to its lize aud ferti- 
lity. It extends from 36° 30’ to ps° 
20° w latitude, and from 12° 20’ to 

16° 25° E longitude. 

Homer's fables, concerning the Cy- 

clops, favour the tradition t that they 
were the firft inhabitants, but this is 
involved in obfcurity. The Cyclops 
certainly inhabited the weft of Sicily : 
but to what extent is entirely dubious. 
From Homer we learn that they bit- 
terly opprefled the Phaaces; till at 
Jatt the latter fed from their tyranny, 
under the condu@ cf Navfithous, the 
father of A'cinous, who entertained 
Ulyfles, whes he landed on the illand 
of Scheria, the prefent Corfu. 

The Leiry ygones, according to 
Thucydides, very early inhabited Si- 
cily: but this great writer acknow- 
ledges, with dignified candour, that 
he knew nothing of the place from 
which they came, or of the people 
from whom they were derived... The 
Leitrygones of Homer inhabited Italy: 
but tic fame peop! e may as probably 
h: we fettled on the continent as on the 
iland. Thucydides himfelf fays, « The 
Sicani maintained themfelves to be the 
original inhabitants, yet they came 
from Iberia or Spain, and were driven 
out of the country, to the river Sica- 
nus, by the Ligurians.? The Ligu- 
rians lived between Piedmont and 
Genoa. From the Sicani the ifland 
was called Sicasia. Its former name 
was Trinacria. Homer calls it Tri- 
nacia; and probably the Greeks 
changed the name to Trinacria, be- 
caufe of its three promontories. The 
Sicani continued to inhabit the weft part 
of the ifland in the time of Thucydi- 
des; who lived about four hundred 
years before the birth of Carift. After 
the deftruction of ‘Troy, fome Tro- 
jans, efcaping from the Greeks, fied 
to Siciiy, landed near the Sicani, and 
were called Elymi, or Helymi. Their 
towns were Erix and Egeiia, At the 
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ive View of the City aud Warpour of Meflina. 


SICILY. 


fame period, the Phecenfes, who with 
the reit of the Greeks had been atthe 
taking of Troy, fettled in Sicily, 
having firft been driven to Africa, by 
a ftorm. Some tribes had already 
fled from Italy to this me who 
cailed themfelves Siculi. Thucydides 
ae that there were Siculiin his time, 

yut the allertion of Diodorus, that ths 
nation, with its whole power, withdrew 
to Sicily, appears to be more proba- 
ble : at leaft, there is not to be found 

aay later mention of the Siculi in Italy 
among ancient writers, Thucydides 
excepted, who was not perfeftly well 
informed ret pect ing the ancient tribes 
of italy. fter the Cyclops, the 
Lettrygones, aa the Pheaces, the 
Sicani were the firft people known in 
Sicily: a part of which they poffefled 
while the other three tribes lived on 
the ifland; and the Siculi, when they 
came here, found it inhabited by ail 
thefe ditierent people. 

The fear of pirates, a fear which 
has tormented thefe iflanders for about 
three thoufand five greg pene and 
which ftill torments them, induced the 
Sicani at firit to live in villaze eS, and 
build on ftrong hills. Each of thefe 
divifions had i its own prince. Atfirit, 
Diodorus favs, they {read themfelve 
over the whole ifland: but as Mount 

Ztna caufed much devaftation, they 
forfook the eaft fide, and withdrew to 
” welt, Many generations after 

ard, the Siculi came from lialy, and 
ouih poffefion of the lands which the 
Sicani had Icft: but as they conti- 
nued to extend themfe!lves, and the 
frontiers of cach were ravaged, fre-~ 
quent wars arofe between them ; till 
tue two people concwded a treaty, 
by which their refpective boundaries 
were fettled. In later times, Greek 
colonies arrived, and built cities on 
the fea coaft. Intercourfe occafioned 
the Greek manners and language 
finally 3 anc i the people 
were then cal cilians. 


to prevail 

ted Si 

Thucydides tells us that the Phoeni- 
x Xx 
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cians likewile had fcattered fettlements 
over all Sicily ; and that they pre- 
ferred the promentorics, and fmaill 
neighbouriug iflands, as the beft ada; t- 
ed for their ae with the! Sicull. Af- 
ter the arrival of numerous Greek co- 
lonies, the Phoenicians abandoned moft 
of their fettleme:ts, and rctired to 
Motya, 1e prefent So'anto, 
and to Panormus, now called Palermo, 
near the Elymi, depending upon their 
alliance with this people, and their 
vicinity to Carthage, becauf this city 
was a Phoenician Colony 3 and on the 
Elymi, no doubt becaufe they were 
‘Trojans by defcent, and confidered 
as the natural enemies of the Greeks. 

When the Carthaginians were in 
poffefiion of large trasts of the nofth 
and weil parts of Sicily, their three 
principal piaces were Motya, Sclovis, 
and Panormus. Probably they were 
eeded to them by the Tyrians, in 
confequence of advantageous com- 
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mercial jtipulaticas; for commerce 
was the delight of the laver; while 
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the Carthagisians delighted to go- 
vern, as well as to trade. It 1s cer- 
ain, that the Phoenicians were not CX- 
pelled by the power of the Carthagi- 
nians ; becau fe thefe tow ms remained 
in friend Sf thelr parent 
city, Tyre. By the fi ‘frit | Panic war, 


1 
autance Wl 






ihe Cartha Wans were deprived of 
their territories in Sicily: and by the 





fecond cewile loit Syracufe, 
from which pericd the whole ifland 
became a Roman province. 

On the partition of the Ronfan em- 
pire, Sicily became fubject to the em- 
perors of the eaft. The ifiand was 
co mquered by Gerl erick, king o f the 

Vandals; and recovered t by Be ih riusy 
for Juit-nian. Before the middle of 
the ninth century, it wes feized on by 
the Saracens ; who, in the year 1070, 





were expeiled by the leaders of the 
Normans, the two brothers Selon 
Guifcard, and Roger. hen ie the 
Second, in the year 113 » tcok the 
title of king, and reig saath over Sic 





and the king -dom of ‘Naples. Con 1- 
dtantia, the “daught - of Wilham I, 
brought it as a bridal portion to the 
Gemmas emperors, hans the Sixth. 
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From them it devolved on their for 
Frederick, afterward Fredericlx li. 
It was thus that Sicily was ishabited 
by the houle of Swabia. 

After the death of Conrad the 
Fourth, who was fon of Frederick, 
Manfred, Frederick’s natural fon, 
feized on the two kingdoms; aad 
pope Urban the Fourta, and after 
him Clement the Fourth, conferred 
both crowns on Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the French king, Lewis 
the Ninth. Charles rendered himfelf 
odious, and the people invited Con. 
wd, 3 whom the Italians call Corra- 
dino, the fon of the emperor Conrad 
the Fourth, to take poifeffion of the 
throne of his fathers; and Conrad 
was kilied by Charles, Frederick of 
Aufria, his triend and coufin, was im- 
priioned. Conradin -had fled, dif- 
guifed as a follower of the camp, to 
Altura; where he went on board a 
boat, and ;romifed the boatman his 
ring, becaufe he had no money, if 
he would brino him to Pifa. ‘This 
ring, with the noble appearance and 
youthful beauty of Conradin, made 
him remarked by the man, who be- 
traved him to Charles, by whom he 
was fent to Naples, and — with 
the confent of the pope, ondemned 
Conradin and Frederick of F Aaftria to 
death. Frederick was firft beheaded: 

ud Conradin, taking the head from 
the ground, affectionately kiffed it, 
and followed his friend. Charles and 
his hslinefs were playing at chefs, 
when the news of the execution was 
brought to them, and finithed their 
game undifturbed. The moiher of 
Conradin was on board a veflel, lying 
at the ifland of Cap.i, when her fon was 
condemned. She fet fail to purchafe 
his pardon, landed at Naples, and 
heard of his death. 

Charles governed with defpotic ca- 
price; and the French, wich whom 
he i allan a the country, committed 
every crime of volupiuoutaels, Op- 
» pretiior, and cruelty. John of Pro- 
cida, a2 man of an interp: ifing {pirit, 
wh o had been grefsly injared by the 
French in the perfon of his wife, made 


hinfelf chief of a confpiracy. He 
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erwelled, difguifed like a monk, to 
Con'tantinople, to the Greek emperor, 
Michael Paleologus, to pope Nicho- 
las the Third, and to Peter, king of 
Arragon, to whom the con{pirators 
offered the crown of Sicly. Peter 
was allicd to the heefe of Swabia, 
by his marriace with Conflanti2, who 
was the da “ced of Manfred, and 
who day and night excited sim to re- 
venge the w committed on the 
race > of Ho ee cn nf: iy Michael fa 
leologes and the pope, who both hated 
Charles of Anjou, gave ear to Pro- 
cida, and p: omifed to favour Pevr. 
John made feveral journies, ciways 











under the fame difguife, from cue of 


thefe princes to the other: but the 
death of the pope, and tiie election of 
Martin the Fourth, who was ttrongly 
in favour of the French, appeared to 
sender the execution of the p'an im- 
pofible. Peter however armed, and 
anfwered the nuncio of the pope, who 
gueiicned him on the fubject, 1 
would burn my fhirt, if it knew my 
fecrets.’ 

Procida, in the mean while, en- 
gaged the grandces of Sicily in this 
creadiul confpiracy 5 3 and en the third 
day of Kafer, in the year 1282, which 
happened on the 3oth of Mar ch, while 
the bell was tolling to vefpers, the 
french were all murdered. This cay 
is an everlaiting ftain to both nations. 
itis true that the Freach had render- 
ed themfelves detefted: but the man- 
ner in which they were maflacred, 
{paring neither fex nor age, was no 
lefs hatefal than were the crimes they 
had commiited. 

Peter of Arragon became king of 
Sicily ; and when Johanna the Second, 
queen of Naples, in the year 1420, 
adopted Alphonfus the Fifth king of 
Aragon, Sicily was a 2g ain in his ¢ Pp 
fon united to ‘Naples. But as the 
houfe of Anjou made new pretenfions, 
Johanna, bei ‘ing diffatisfied with Al- 
phonfs, adopted Lewis of Anjou in 
his ftead; and, at her death, be- 
queathed the crown to his brother, 
Renatus of Anjou. The kings of 
Arragon remained in poffefion of the 
two kingdoms ; till, at the end of the 
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fifteenth ce me efter the death of 
Ferdinaed the Second, his paternal 
uncle, Frieder sek of Arragen, was 
robbed of the crown bv F 
catholic, ising of Spahi Lewis 
Xil. king ot France. ‘Tue monarchs 








divided the two kinvdoms; but Fer- 
dinacd focn acevirec the {overeignty 
both of Navies and v. From this 
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e of Ciiarles tie , Siath. 
As the peace of 1712, Sicily was 
: ' 

ceded to France by Victor Amadevs 

i, duke cf Savoy ; by whom it was 


¢ 


held till the pine 1718; when he re- 
figned it tothe empcror Charles the 
Sixth, in exchange for Sardinia. Dur- 
ing the ve years that it was ender the 
gave ronment of Savoy 9 Sicily Was pro- 
vided with many wiie laws, and noble 
infliwtions. In the year 1734, don 
Carlos, infant ef Spain, became pof- 
felled of b th kingdoins, in confe- 
guence of the battle of Bitonto; 
and two years afterward they were 
ceded to him and his fucceliors by 
the emperor. In the year 1759, don 
Cerlos declared his fon, Ferdinand 
the Fourth, king cf Naples and Si- 
cily, he having binaieis Soanatines to 
the throne of Spain. Tae prefent king 
acceded to che ¢ government i 1 “62. 

Mefiina, of ‘which we have given 
a plate, is one of the principal cities 
of Sicily, and univert ly, and july, 
celebrated for the beauty of irs titua- 
tion. It is buit faciag the bay, ard 
is covered by nountains, the inter- 
i an heights and depths of which 
afford traces that a; spe ear to denote 
creat convulfions. The bay, extend- 
ing to the right, from fouth fouth- 
weit to north north-eaft, is in the 
fhape of a fickle, and the cape curves 
in fuch a manner as almoft to enclefe 
the haven. On the pam of this cape 
there is a high lighthoufe, Diodo-~ 
rus mentions a tradition, according te 
which the fabulous Osion, at the re- 
X xz ‘ 
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TE 
quel of Zancias, an ancient k 
this place, is 1 faid to have formed 
haven by throwing up a dam. Wik 
tier it be, as D: Cdorus f:ys, that 
was caiied 
afte king, er, as Thu- 
cydid es alierts, after the word Zan- 
elon, which in the langeage of the 
Siculi was the name of a ficicle, in ei- 
ther cafe the au.tiquity ef the towa is 
proved. 

It has often experienced the moi 
aweful visitations of Providence. In 
3741, it wes vilited by the plague, 
—_ was foon iollowed by a deitruc- 
tive kind of é£.t this ume 

the popalation was reduced from a- 
bout feventy to twenty thoufand 1ouls. 
li is afi: that in the laf rowed 
it contained a hundied thouiand inha- 
bitants. It was half deiroyed in 
1783, by the earthquake, of which 
many accounts have been publithed ; 
of is appearance after this calamity, 
an account may be found in cur lait 
volume, page 242. Jt has fiace, in 
great part, rebuilt, and the 
flrects are now more fpacious and 
handfeme. ‘Their houfes are palaces: 
yet they have wilely bui't them only 
two fovies high, from the fear of fu- 
ture fhocks, when the hgheft houfes 
are always in greateit darger, The 
earthquake, in general, ccilroyed on- 
iy the upper flories: the lower parts 
of the building were moft of them left 
ttanding. Lxpericace has taught that 
this is irequent'y the for which 
reafon, thofe people who can preferve 
their prefence of mind amid fo judden 
terror, feek faicty under the doors 
and windows, rather than in the ftreet. 
—The undermott flories of the new 
houles are built upon arcades, in mott 
of which there are fhops. 

Stolberg, to whom we are indebted 
for the mott recent account of Mefii- 
na, fays, that the earthquake had the 
jame effect here as on the women in 
Seylla. Some, who had been fixtcen 
or eighteen years married, and child- 
lef, conceived and brought forth. Of 
thofe who were pregnant, when the 
terror of the fhocks fcized them, none 
mucassid. 1 converfed,’ fays he, 
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filo ing 
the genie curvings of tic More, was 
built the whole len of the city, 
mutt have been moit beau:ital 
firudiure of its kind. It confied of 
a row of fimilar places, that were 
four itovies high, and its prefent ruins 
are {ulicient proofs of its former gran- 
deur. ‘Che reaion thatit hus not been 
rebvilt, is the defire of the king that 
it fhould be as high as befo:e: from 
a fuppefition that it protected the ha- 
ven againft the wind; bat the citi- 
zens, taught by & aimee dreaded 
a bnildine of four Lories hig 

The haven, which a the fixth 
made a free port, is certainly one of 
the fneit in Europe. ‘The long and 
broad open place, between the Pala- 
zata and the fea, ferves the inhabi- 
tants as awall, from which there is 
a grand profpect toward the Pharo, 
and the coait of Calabria. A grove 
of clms and poplars is planted here, 
which extends to the femicircular 
cape. At the extremity of this wocd 
the citadel is built; and in the middle 
of the haven is the great lighthoule 
and the Lazaretto, where the mari- 
ners that come from the Levant per- 
form quarantine. The citadel was 
built foon after Meflina was again in 
the pofiefion of Spain, when it had 
reigned itfelf to Lewis X1V. There 
is hkewife a ftrong fortrefs on the 
extreme point,of the fickle, or cape: 
aud the city is overlooked and defend- 
ed by three others. The mountain 
which rife behind Melina in the form 
of a half-moon, bz ‘long to the moun- 
tains which the ancients fometimes 
called ?elorium, and fometimes the 
mountains of Neptune. They ex- 
tend from ‘Taormina to Capo di Faro. 
The prefent number of inhabitants is 
eftimated at thirty-iix thoufand, 
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«J Could move this globe, faid Ar- 
chimedes, if { had another where- 
on to fix my lever.? Hume fhrewdly 
obierves, that prieits having found, 
what Archimedes wanted, another 
world to reft on, it is no wonder they 
move this at their p! ature. 
fn al! purfuits, whether of the ar- 
tt, morauit, or the divine, it ds ne- 


ceflary to have fomething deyoad our- 





yolves On which we are to fix; or elle, 


io ule the above figure, our machi- 
nery 1s of no efie&t. 

A painter has, or ought to have, 
fownething in his imagination beyond 
vie immediate objets of his attention. 
‘}he moralift fearches for the perfe4 
geod, and the religionil diredts all his 
hopes to a life hereafter. 

fwe could demonitrate to the ar- 
tit, the moral philofopher, and the 
chriftian, that they are in purfuit of 
a ihadow—that there is no beaz ideal 
—no prfid good——and that this life 
isthe § Be-alland End-ail,’ we fhould 
do thefe people irreparable damage— 
for this world can never be moved, 
unlefs there is another whereon to fix 
the lever. 

Should it be afked, What are thofe 
points of perfection to which man af- 
pies? It may be anfwered, That, 





perhaps they do not exift at all. But 
a> fach a reply would difcourage a 
meritorious purfuit, let us rather fay, 
that great effets are no: produced by 
exact definitions, or by perfectly 
snowing the things to which we af- 
pire, ‘The fublim= is always painted 
by a broad pencil. The poet who 
defcribes minutely, is not great—dif- 
tint defcription is for interior pur- 
poies. 

When Milton, in his defcription of 
Satan, fays that 

* On his creft fat horror plum’d’— 


No particular idea is prefented, for 
What is the form of horror? Juit what 
your imagination choofes to make it 
—iome terrible thing, but what, we 
know not ; and becaufe we know it 
nct, our ideas expand until we create 
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SOMETHING BEYOND US, NECESSARY. 


a grand, though indiflin& image, and 
eel its dublimiry. 

This principle is equally efficacious 
on religious fubjecis. 

When we are told in general terms 
that the future life is to be happy or 
miferable beyond conception ; there 
is fomething placed out of our reach, 
which is the ideal poiat-—but if we 
defcend to particulars, and figure, as 
we fee in pictures of the Lait Judg- 
ment, Angels playing on harps, and 
Devils brandithing pitch-forks; not 
even Michael Angelo’s genius couid 
prevent the fubject fram being ridi- 
culous. Perhaps it is the effect of this 
principle that induces me to thinix 
meanly of the ceremonics of the Ko- 
man chaich, which appear to ine mi- 
nute, and partcular—thercfore not 
fublime. 

It has been juftly remarked, that 
the French, by confidering Popery 
and Chrittianity as the fame, have 
made the latter fuffer for the faults of 
the former. The late revolution feeis 
to have taken from the Frenca in 
every refpeét ‘the other world on 
which to fix tlie lever.’ Their cx- 
hibition of a real woman to be wor 
fhipped under the character of the 
goddefs of liberty, is lefs ideal thaa 
when, in their popifh days, they re- 
prefented the deity under a corporeal 
form—in both they ofiended true tate 
as much as true religion, for from the 
above principle the objeét of our de- 
votion fhould not be feen, but con- 
ceived, 

By the deftruéction of royalty there 
is no court from which we are to take 
the decu idval of politenefs. That of 
France had been long in poffeffion of 
the privilege of fetting fatbions tor the 
reit of Europe. Even the London 
newfpapers (notwithflanding the biil- 
liancy of our own court) once a mounta 
at leat, gave us a detail of the modes 
of Paris; but fince there has been no 

king or queen to confiver as the poiuts 
above us, they fee the abfurdity of 
taking a fathion from citizens —— 
cr their wiv. se 
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ReMARKS on the State of the Ain, VEGETATION, &c. in Odober. 


13. A Froft this morning has killed the arms of potatoes, kidneybeans, &c. 
A —24. Chryfantnemum indicum begins to flower.—Much rain fell 
this month, particularly ia the latter half of it, which caufed confiderable 
foods; but the barometer was not low ull a few days at the end, and its 
mean ftate was 29,81. 
_ Rain 3 inches 6g hundredths. 


OpBseRrnvaATIONS on the Diseases iz Odtober, 


6 ee typhus fever of laf month fli!] continued to prevail, with fymptoms 
‘L fimilar to thofe before noticed. Scarlet fever alfo continued to increafe, 
and made very confiderable progre{s toward the end of the month, whole fa- 
milies, efpecially where there were children, being affected by it: the fcarlet 
eruption did not appear on all, but enlargements of the tonfils and apthous 
ulcerations of the throat were very general, the fauces were frequently of a 
dark red colour, and in fome inftances the tumefacétion was fo confiderable as 

early to prevent deglutition ; blifters applied to the throat were in thefe 
cafes particularly ufeful: we fhall not now enlarge on the fympioms of this 
difeafe, as we fall moft likely have to notice them in the obfervations of the 
enfuing month. Some complaints of the bowe's, nearly approaching to dy- 
fentery, were met with; the evacuations were very fetid and daik-coloured, 
the pulfe was fmall and frequent, the tangue often dark-coloured and dry, 
and the languor and laffitude extreme: calomel purgatives were very bene- 
ficial; and finall dofes of inecacuana, frequently repeated, aflitted very much 
in the cure. Smallpox fill continued to prevail, but the mertality was not 
fo great as laft month. The burials from the 2d to the joth were 1366, of 
which 301 were from fmallpox. 


POLITENESS AND COMP 


ts 


AISANCE NOT THE SAME. 
i T becomes every one to ei capzble of being benefited hy 
im properly, that is, wifely and ufe- it; and often to the exclution of fuch 
ly, the time that is allotted him. who are, avd who alfo may have 
his view, two points are piinci- claims upon him, is as upjuitfable in 
pally to be confidered, duty and en- him, 23 unwarr 
jovment; whatever part is otherwite ever our judement, on mature delibe- 
employed, may be juitly fiid to be ration, conciudes tobe right, we ought 
mifpent. And it is the intereft of a at all hazards to puriue, and no inte. 
wife man not to fiffer himif to be ricr confiderations fhovld prevail a- 
ra : : i 
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any of which a good man has more 
yeafon to complain, than that of ge- 
neral complaifance ; becaule the oc- 
cafions for exercifing it are frequent, 
aod fome of them may confume much 
tine : now, though benevolence is a 
mott amiable natural quality, and po- 
litenefs an excellent artificial accom- 
plifhinent, of which the one is eflen- 
tial to a good mind, and the other to 
a well-bred wan ; and both abfolute- 
ly neceffary to extend a mau’s influ- 
ence inthe world; yet he may poifeis 
and exercife both thefe, in all the in- 
tances wherein they can be uieful, 
without fubjecting himfelf to the ty- 
yanny of unlimited compiaifance which 
is {0 far from being neceffarily incla- 
ded in thefe, that it often interferes 
with them, and foinetimes unfcafon- 
ably wears out an opportunity not to 
be recovered. 

‘The term benevolence is fo univer- 
fally underitcod, as to need no defini- 
tion, but it may not be amifs to di- 
itinouith beween politeneis and com- 
plaifance : thete wil. perhaps be con- 
fideved nearly as fynonimous, or at 
Jeait in fome cafes equivecal, which, if 
gianted, they will, neverthelefs, in 
other infances, adinit of fuch diflinc- 
tion, as to afford a fufficient founda- 
tion fer the refleftions herein propo- 
fei: and in general, politenefs may 
be confidercd as a habit of faying and 
doing obliging things, or an apparent 
endeavour to give pleafure, and to a- 
void giving pain; with 2 particular 
attention to the tafte and inclination 
of cthers, in which the manner is as 
ficrificont as the matter, ard will be 
as vifiole in hitle circumftances as 1a 
greacer ; but does net neceflarily in- 
clade in it an indiferiminate fubjection 
to the caprice of all, who may with- 
out reafenable ground expeét it, or an 
unlimited deference even to fuch who 
may have juit pretenfiows to a proper 
reward : for in this, as in all other 
‘caies, there muft be bounds, oiherwife 
one virtue would exclude ail the reit ; 
as the unrettiained exercife of mercy 
and charicy would difable a man fom 
gendering jutiice where it is duc; 
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and fo of any other, the mott laudable 
quality ; theie fhould, in certain pro- 
portions, balance each other: and 
this is wifdom er prudence, which, 
like the heim to a thip, thould govern 
and dire& all; and without which 
there could be no more dependence 
On any man’s moral conduct, than on 
the courfe of a veffel without a rad- 
der. By general complaifance, as con- 
tradiftinguithed from politenefs, may 
be underltood an unreasonable yield- 
ing up ourfelves, our inclinations, and 
our time, to thofe who have no jut 
pr:tenfions to fuch facrifices ; and ef- 
pecially when this may int rfere with 
appointments, with meafures already 
calculated for other purpofes, with 
better purfuits, or with fome occafion 
which prefents, and may be lof by 
delay ; or if only that time is wafted, 
which might be more beneficially or 
more agreeably employed. 

This is an evil which it becomes 
neceflary to oppofe, and which, unlefs 
oppofed with firmnefs and refolution, 
the bett defigns will often be irremedi- 
ably frufrated, the wifeit purpoies re- 
main unaccomplithed ; and a mancan 
never be fecure from invafion and in- 
terruption, in the profecution of the 
worthieit and beit concerted fchemes. 
He ought, therc/ore, and if he ought, 
he may jattifiably break through, and 
diftentangle himielf from thefe impe- 
diments. And this is to be efedied, 
confillently with all the politenefs that 
is dae to mankind by reprelenting the 
neceflary Obligation of a previous en- 
gagement, of finifhing a defign, for 
which, either the time is limited, or 
which cannot be refumed, if now in- 
terrupted, without difconcerting the 
whole ; or whatever other cafe or f- 
tuation can, with truth, be alleged as 
a reafonable caufe for difpenfing with 
ceremonious and cuitomary complat- 
fance. Jtis evident, that if fuch li- 
berty be not allowed, the greatelt part 
of life may be {sent in idle and frivo- 
lous vifits and intercourfes, to which 
unfortunately thofe are moit expoied, 
who ought leaft to be fo befet ; that 

hois whofe confpicugus merit at- 
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traéts thofe impertinent intruders ; 
who aim at rendering themfelves con- 
fiderable, by a forced intimacy with 
diftinguifhed characters. Again; po- 
litenefs, like modeity, is voluntary, 
and therefore a virtue ; for the modeit 
man chooles to reftrain himielf when 
he couid fhine, and wants not the pro- 
per aflurance to exert his talents, but 
{upprefies them as unfeafonable on 
certain occafions; whereas complai- 
fance, like bafhfuinefs, is an involun- 
tary reitraint, and therefore a weak- 
nefs, at leat, if not a vice; for the 
bafhful man weuld willingly exert 
himfelf, but wants the proper aflurance, 
even when convinced of the propriety 
and expediency of fo doing. In fhort, 
whether thefe terms are properly de- 
fined and explaincd, or not, the things 
intended by them, it is prefumed. are 
fuficiently diitinguifhed to admit ot 
no miftake. And all that is de- 
figned is, to fhow that politeneis, in 
the fenfe here exhibited, is to be in 

duftrioufly cultivated, as conducive to 
the liberty, eafe, pleafure, and mutual 
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fatisfaction of fociety. And that fuch 
compiaifance as is here defcribed, is, 
on the contrary, to be banithed, as 
deitrugtive of thefe benefits and ad- 
vintages. And as it is true, that the 
beit friend a man has, may, at certain 
times, be as unfeafonable as the mott 
indiffereat perfon; fo all whom we 
find ourfelves obliged, occafionally, to 
difmifs, are to be treated in fuch man- 
ner, as to convince them of the ne- 
ceflity we are then under of ufing that 
liberty ; and which the nature of the 
cafe mutt warrant, even with thofe 
for whom we have the greateit efteem 
and regard; the perfon fo difmiffed 
will then remain fatisfied in himfelf, 
and with us; for in this confifts the 
effence of politenefs.—And if this li- 
berty may be taken, under certain 
circumftances, with our beit friends, 
others may, without offence, be dif- 
mifled on jefs important occafions, in 
proportion to their nature, and the 
degree of connection with fuch per- 
fons. 


X. 


On fome ExtRaorpInArRy Facts, Customs, and Practices 
of the H1nDoos. 


On the Death of Sir William Jones, Sir John Shore was elefed Prefident of 


U 


the Afiatic Society. Except an Eulogium on his Predecefor, the following is 


the caly Paper he prefented to the Society, his Health having lately required his 
return to England. The Paper is extremely curious and important, as placing 
the Charaéer of the Hindoos ix a light iz which it, bas not been generally 


viewed by European Writers. 


ys the preliminary difcourfe addref- 
fed to the fociety, by our late pre- 
fident, Man and Nature were pfopofed 
as the comprehenfive obje&s of our 
refearches ; and although | by no 
means think that advantage fhould be 
taken of this extenfive propofition to 
record every trivial peculiarity of 
practice, habit, or thinking, which 
characterizes the natives of India, 
many fingularities will be found a- 
mong them which are equally calcu- 
lated to gratify curiofity, and to at- 
traét the notice of the philofopher and 
politician, 


Of all ftadies, that of the human 
mind is of the greatcft importance : 
and whether we trace it in its perfec- 
tion or debafement, we learn to avoid 
error, or obtain models for improves 
ment, and examples for imitation. 
In purfuing cuftoms and habits to the 
principles from which they are de- 
rived, we afcertain, by the fure rule 
of experience, the effects of natural 
or moral caufes upon the human mind. 

The charaéters of the natives of 
India, notwithftanding all that has 
been publifhed in Europe, are by no 
means well underftood there: and a 
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careful and accurate inveftigation of 
them, with a due difcrimination of 
habits and ufages, as local or general, 
would afford a iubject for a curious, 
ufeful, and entertaining differtation. 

It is not my intention to undertake 
it. I neither profefs to have ability, 
nor have I leiture for the tafk: and 
the preceding remarks are offered to 
the fociety for the purpofe only of in- 
troducing the recital of fome extraor- 
dinary tatis, cufloms, and practices 
of this country, which have occured 
to my obfervation in the courfe of 
pubiic duty. If the narrative has 
too much of the language of office, it 
may be deemed a {fufhcient compen- 
fation, that it is extracted from official 
documents, and judicial records, and 
hence has a cl2im to authenticity. 

The inviolability of a brahmen (or 
priefl) is a fixed priaciple of the Hin- 
doos: and to deprive him of life, ei- 
ther by direét violence, or by caufing 
his death in any mode, is a crime 
which admits of no expiation. To 
this principle may be traced the prac- 
tice called divrza, which was former- 
ly familiar at Benares, and may be 
tranflaed capuion cr crre?. tis uled 
by the brahmens in that city, to gain 
a point which cannot be accompiihed 
by any other means, and the procefs 
is as follows: 

The brahmen, who adopts this ex- 
pedient for the purpofe mentioned, 
Proceeds to the dcor or houfe of the 
perfon againf wiom it is directed, or 
wherever he may moft conveniently 
intercept him: he there fits down in 
cherna, with poifon, or a poignard, 
or fome other infrument of fvicide in 
his hand, and threatuing to ufe it if 
his advertary fhould attempt to moleit 
or pafs hig, he thus completely ar- 
refts him. In this fituation the brah- 
men fafts: and by the rigour of the 
etiquette, which is rarcly iofringed, 
the unfortunate obje@ of his arreft 
ought «No to fat: and thus they both 
yemain urtil the iaiitutor of the dher- 
na obtains fatisfacion. In this, as he 
feliom makes the attempt without re- 
felution to perfevere, he rarely fails : 
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for, if the party, thus arrefted, were 
to fuffer the brahmen fitting in dherna 
to perifh by hunger, the fin would for 
ever lie heavy on his head. ‘This 
praétice has been lefs frequent of late 
ycars, fince the inftitution of the court 
of juilice at Benares, in 1733: bat 
the interference of that court, and 
even that of the refident there, has 
occafionally proved infufficient to 
check it; as it has been deemed, in 
general, moft prudent to avoid for 
this purpofe the ufe of coercion, from 
an apprehenfion that the firft appear- 
ance of it might drive the fitter in 
dherna to fuicide. The difcredit of 
the act would not only fall upon the 
officers of juftice, but upon the go- 
vernment itfelf. 

The practice of fitting in dherna is 
not confined to male brahmens only. 
The following infance, which hap- 
pened at Benares, in the year 1789, 
will, at once, prove and exemplity 
it: 

Beeno Bhai, the widow of a man 
of the brahminical tribe, had a litiga- 
tion with her brother-in-law, Bal- 
kithen, which was tried by arbitra- 
tion ; and the trial and fentence were 
revifed by the court of juftice, at Be- 
nares, and again in appeal. The 
fuit of Beenoo involved a claim of pro- 
perty, and a confideration of caf (or 
tribe) which her antagonift declared 
fhe had forfeited. ‘The decifion was 
favourabie to her, but nor to the ex- 
tent of her wi‘hes ; and fhe refolved, 
therefore, to procure, by the expe- 
dient of the dherna, as above explain- 
ed, what neither the award of arbi- 
trations nor the judicial decifion had 
granted. 

In conformity to this refolution, 
Beenoo iat dowa in dherna on Bal- 
kithen; and he, after a perfeverance 
of feveral days, appreheni.ve of her 
death, repaired with her to a Hindoo 
temple in Benares ; where they both 
continued to fait fometime longer. 
Tuirteen days had elapfed from the 
commencemcnt of Baikifhen’s arreft, 
when he yielded the conteft, by en- 
tering into a conditional agreement 
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with Beenoo, that if the could efta- 
blith the validity of her caft, and pre- 
vail on fome creditable members of 
her own tribe to partake with her of 
an entertainment of her providing, he 
would not only defray the exrence of 
it, but would aiio difcharge her debts. 
The conditions were accepted by Bee- 
noo, who fulfilled her part of the 
obligation : and her antagonift, with- 
out hefitation, defrayed the charges 
of the entertainment: buat the non- 
performance of his engagement to 
difcharge her debts, induced her to 
initituce a fuit againit him: and the 
practice of the dherna, with proofs of 
it, were thus brought forward to of- 
ficial notice. 

it is not unworthy of remark, that 
fome of the pundits, on being con- 
fulted, admitted the validity of an 
obligation extorted by dherna, pro- 
vided the objet were to obtain a juit 
caufe, or right wickedly withheld by 
the other party, but not otherwife. 
Others again rejected the validity of 
an engagement fo extorted, unlefs it 
fhould be iubtequently confirmed by 
the writer, either in whole or part, 
after the removal of the coercion up- 
on him. 

Of the practice which lt have re- 
Jated, no initance exactly fimilar has 
occurred to my knowledge in Bengal, 
or Behar, although brahmens, even 
in Calcutta, have been known io cb- 
tain charity or fubiiftence from Hin- 
doos, by potting themfelves before the 
doors of their houfes, under a decla- 
ration to remain there until their foli- 
citations were granted. The mode- 
ration of the demand generally in- 
duces a compliance with it; which 
would be withheld if the requificion 
were exceflive. But I have been cre- 
dibly informed that inftances of this 
cuftom occa:onally occur in fome 
parts of the vizier’s do:sinions, and 
that brahmens have been tuccefsfuily 
employed there to recover claims, by 
calling upon the debtor to pay them, 
with a notification that they would 
fait until the diicharge of the debt. 
Phe debtors, if poflesied of property 
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or credit, never fails to fatisfy the 
demand againit them 

Another practice, of a very fin- 
gular and cruel nature, is called 
ereCting a oor. This term is explain- 
ed to mean a circular pile of wood, 
which is prepared ready for confla- 
gration. Upon this, fometimes a cow, 
and fometimes an old WOMAN, is placed 
by the conftructors of the pile ; and 
the whole is confumed together. ‘The 
object of this practice is to intimidate 
the officers of government, or others, 
from importunate demands, as the ef- 
fe&t of this facrifice is fuppofed to in- 
volve in great fin the perfon whofe 
conduct forces the conftructor of the 
koor to this expedient. 

An initance of this prattice occur- 
red in a diftriét of the province of 
Benares, in the year 1788. ‘Three 
brahmens had ereéted a koor, upon 
which an old woman had faffered her- 
felf to be placed: the object of tem- 
porary intimidation was fully obtained 
by it, and the timely interpofition of 
authority prevented the completion of 
the jacrifice. It cannot be unintereft- 
ing to know the caufe which urged 
the three brahmens to this d-fperate 
and cruel refource. Their own ex 

lanation is fummarily this: That 
they held lands in partnerfhip with 
others, but that the public affefment 
was unequally impofed upon them: 
as their partners paid lefs, while they 
were charged with more than their 
due proportion; they therefore re- 
fufed to difcharge any part of the re- 
venues ‘whatever, and erected a koor 
to intimidate the government’s offi- 
cers from making any demands upon 
them. Their fole object, as they 
explicitly declared, was te obtain an 
equal diitribution of the public afleff- 
ment between themfelves and their 
partners. 

A woman, nearly blind from age, 
had, in this inftance, been placed up- 
onthe koor; fhe was fummoned to 
appear before the Enelifh fuperinten- 
dant of the province, but abfolutely 
refufed to attend him: declaring that 
fhe would throw herfcif into the firk 
Yy2 
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well, rather than fubmit. 
mons was not enforced. 

‘Lhis is the only initance of fetting 
up a koor which had occurred for 
many years, previous to 1788, al- 
though the practice is faid to have 
been frequent formerly. No inior- 
mation has reached me of the repe- 
tition of this practice in Benares, or 
of the exiflence of it in any other part 
of the company’s poileilions : nor is 
it pretended that it was ever general 
throughout Benares, but is expre(sly 
afferted to have been limited to a 
very {mall poruoa of that extenfive 
province. 

This lafl-mentioned fa& is very 
oppofite to that humanity and mild- 
neis of difpofition by which the au- 
thor of the hitlorical difguilition, re- 
gardai g ancient and modern India, 
allirms the inhabitants of this country 
to have been diitinguiihed im every 
age. Asa general pofition, liable to 
particular exceptions, | zm not au- 
thorized to difpute it: but it mui at 
the fame time be admitted, that indi- 
viduals in India are often irritated by 
petty provocations to the commif “wd 

aéts which no provocation can juf- 
Shy: and, without reference to the 
conduct of profefled depredators, ex- 
amples may be produced of enormi- 
ties fcarcely_ crediule ; 
vindictive pride, and ungoveried vio- 
Jence of temper. 

in fupport of thefe affertions, 2 
fliall quote three remarkable intlance 
atretted by ungueftionable pe oy 
In 1791, Soo siflui er Mier, a brah- 
men, the farmer of land paying re- 
venue, and tenant cf tax-free land in 
the province of Benares, was fum- 
before a native of- 
ficer, the deputy collector of the dif- 
trict where he refided. He politive- 
ly refufed to obey the fummons, which 
was repeated Without « effect; and af- 
ter fome time, feveral people were 
deputed to enforce the procefs, by 
compelling his attendance. On their 
approaching his houfe, he cut off the 
head of his deceafed fon’s widow, and 
tec w it Fiis frit intention was 
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to deftroy his own wife; but it wa 
proved in evidence that, upon his in- 
dication of it, his {on’s widow re- 
queited him to decapitate her ; which 
he initantly did. 

In this cafe, the procefs againf 
Soodithter was regular, his difobedi- 
ence contemptuous ; his fituation in 
life entitled hin to no particular ex- 
empuon ; he had nothing to appre- 
hend from obeying the reguiiition, 

and he was certain of redrefs if in- 
jury or injuaice were practifed on 
him. 

Another brahmen, named Balco 
Paundzh, in 1793, was convicted of 
the murder of his daughter. His own 
account of the tranfaction will bef 
explain it, and his motives: ¢ give it 
in abitraét. That, about twelve years 
before the period of the murder, he, 
Baioo, and another man, were joint 
tenants and cultivators of a {pot of 
ground, when the partner baioo re- 
linguithed his fhare. In 1793, this 
pariner again brought forward aclaim 
to a {hire in the ground: the claim 
was referred to arbitration, and a de- 
cillon was prone anced in favour of 
Baloo. He confequently repaired to 
the Soin, and was ploughing it, whea 
he was inierrupted by his opponent. 
‘The words of Baleo are as follows: 
¢ | became angry, and enraged at his 
forbidding me, aod bringing my own 
littl: daughter Apmunya, who was 
only 2 year and a half old, to the faid 
ficld, L kilied her with my fword.’ 
‘This trantaction alfo happened in the 
province of Benarcs. 

Pipes lait inttance is an aét of matri- 

de, perpretated by Beechuk and Ad- 
ig two brahmens, and zemindars, 
or proprietors of landed ettates, the 

xtent of which did not exceed eight 
acres. ‘The villase in which they re- 
fided was the property of many other 
zemindars. A difpute, which origi- 
nated in a competition for the general 
fuperintendance of the revenues of the 
village, had long fubfiited between tie 
two brothers; “and a perfon named 
Gowry, and the officer of govern- 
ment, who had conferred this charge 
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unon the latter, was intimidated into 
a revocation of it by the threat 1ts of tie 
mother of Beechauk an Adher, to 
{wallow potion, as wel ll as to the tran 
fer of the management to the two 
brahmens. By t che fame means of in- 
timidation, he was deterred from in- 

velticating the complaints of Gowry, } 
which hod been refer: ed to his enquiry 
by his “uper ior authority. 

Bat the immediate caufe which in- 
fticated che brahmens to murder their 
mother, was an aét of violence, faid 
tu have been committed by the ein! 
firies of Gowry, with or without his 
asthority, aad employed by him fer 
adificrent purpote, in entering their 
houle, during their abfence at night, 
and carrying of forty rupees, the pro- 
perty of Beechuk and Ader, from 
the apartments o. their women. 

Beechuk firft returned to his } hows 
where his mother, his wife, and hig 
fifter-in-law, related what had hap- 
pened. He immediately conducted his 
mother to an adjacent rivulet, where, 
being joined in the gray of the morn- 
ing by his brother Adher, they c. lled 
out aloud to the people of the village, 
that, although they would overlook 
the affault, as an ac which could not 
be remedied, the forty rupees muit be 
returned. ‘To this excla maton, no 
anfwer was received; nor is there any 
certainty that it was even heard by 

y perfon; and Becchuk, without 
rahi hefitation, drew his feymetar, 
and at ene ftroke fevered his aquthests 
head f om her body, with the pro‘ef- 
fed view, as entertained and avowed 
both by parent and fon, that the mo- 





f. 





ther’s {pirit, excited by the beating of 


a large drum during forty days, might 
for ever haunt, torment, and puriue 
to death Gowry, and the others con- 
cerned with him. The laf words 
which the mother Freee ed were, 
that fhe would blait the faid Gowry, 
and thofe connected with him. 

The violence aferied te have been 
committed by the emiiiarics of Gowry, 





in forcibly | entering the female apart- 
ments of Beechuk and Adher, might 
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be deemed an indignity of high pre- 
Vocation ; but they appear to have 
conlidered tni s outrage as of lefs im- 
portance than'the lofs of their money, 
which might and would have been re- 
covered with due faustaétion, by ap- 
plication to the court of juitice in Be- 
nares. The a& which they perpe- 
trated had no other fanétion chan what 
was derived from the local prejudices 

the place where they refided : ix 
was a crime againii their reiigion = 
and the two brothers themfelves quo- 
ved an inftance of abrahmen, who fix 
Gr ieven years before had lott his cait, 
and all intercourfe with tue ether brah- 
mens, for an act of the fame nature. 
But in truth Beechuk and Adher, al- 
though brahmens, had no knowledge 
or education fuitable to the high di- 
jiinction of their catt, of which they 
prelerved the pride only; being as 
grofsly ignorant and prejudiced as the 
meaneit pe?’ nts in any pat of the 
world. ‘hey feemed furprited when 
they heard tie doom of jorteicure of 
calt pronounced againit them by a 
learned pundit, and openly avowed 
that, io iar frow conceiving they nad 
committed a barbarous crime, both 
they and their mother confidered 
their at as a visdication of their 
honour, not liable to any religious pe~ 
nalty. 

‘ihe —— will obferve, with fome 
furprite, that the perpretators of the 
feveral ois which Ll have related, 
were brahmens. Thefe fatts took 
place within three diftricis only of the 
province of Benares ; I mention thete 
particulars, that 1 may not lead aay 
perfon into a common error of dedu- 
cing general conclufions from partial 
circumftances. In Bengal and Be- 
har, where the paffions oi jealoufy, 
pride, and revenge, fometiines pi0- 
duce very fatal confequ ences, I recol- 
leét no inftarice where the ef cis of 
heir violence have been transferred 
from .he objects which excited it to 
ethers that were innocent, as in the 
pre ce di: ig Caies. 

j To be concluded in our next. J 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 
PROLOGUE While our brave Tars ftruck up their fa+ 
To the ENTERTAINMENT of v'rite lay 


Of Rule Britannia on that glorious day. 


Tue Mouti or THE Nive. *Tis a proud strain, but Father Nile was 
By Mr. CUMBERLAND. there, 
And the Old Boy by all his Gods will 
A Guorrous Vitt'ry, Britons, we re. {wear, 
cord, That our brave Admiral made good tlie 
Vidl’ry, the gift of Heav’n’s Almighty claim, 
Lord ; And by the felf-fame token bears his 
So the brave Chief with grateful tranfport Name. 
lays, 


Who tothe God cf Batt'e givesthepraife; ORIGINAL STANZAS. 
Warm at bis heart he felt the quick’ning jy AS Death, in pity to thy woes, 


—, h he infoivati Vouchiaf’d at length thine eyes to clofe ? 
And post rom whom the infpiration 7 Thy anguith, then, is vets 
- P hy friends are forrowing at thy fate ; 
Doom'd to redvefs the {uff ‘ring world, he But, ah! their forrow comes too Inte | 
bore 


Thou wilt return no more! 
Enough of fuff’ring thou haft feen, 
Poor heart ! I fear this world has been 

A world of bitternefs to thee : 

No joys i!lum'd thy cheerlefs day, 
Love ftrew’d no rofes in thy way— 
* A Blank’s thy Hiitory.’ 


England's avenging flag to Egypt's fhore ; 
‘There found his jong-iought toe—in dread 
array, 


Rang’d for the fight, the proud Armada 
lay : 


a. 
At once refolv’d to conquer or to die, 
He bade his thund’ring cannon rend the 


iky, Hither, fweet vilets, to her tomb 
Dauntlefs amid the battle’s horror ftood, Ye pale primrofes, hither come, 
Waving Britannia’s Trident o'er the And mourn the livelong {pring 
flood, While, as our tears bedew the ground, 
The air above. all fire—the fea below, And fighis are mingling with the found, 
all blood. Be this the ttrain we fing : 


Now let our icene from this your native « When Heav'n's lat fires extin& fhall lie, 


ide d Nature's felf thall fade and di 
Waft you in fancy to the thores of Nile : - Saew dune bind peer ‘iia 


In this gay moment, fure, you'll not re- Thee tar from burning worlds away 


fule ‘To fairer {cenes of happier d: 
To hold hort dalliance with a merry po’ Glade padlon etek 

Mute ; . *.Cc 
Who, by the tide of rapture dviv’n amain, ves 
Chaunts forth her wild, enthuhattic firain ; Mary the Marp of the Inn. 


A Sailor's Songitrefs the, and little giac’d 


With the fine ornaments of polifh'd [From Poems by Robert Southey. ] 


tafte, WHO is fhe, the poor Maniac, whofe 
For ditties form’d the rugged Tar to wildly. fix'd eyes 

cheer, ‘ _ Seen a heart overcharged to exprefs? 
Mul ftrike com brio on the deafen'd car; She weeps not, yet often and deeply the 
And trong im lungs fhould that bold Min- | fighs: a 

ftrei be, She never complains, but her filence implies 
Who jings in chorus with the roaring fea ; The compoture of fectled dittreis. 
Soft, thiilling quavers cannot fuit the No aid, no compaffion the Maniac will 

threat teek ; 
Which Neifon tunes te triumph’s loudett Cold and hunger awake not her care ; 

note ; Thro’ her rags do the winds of the winter 
If quavers are your tafte, good folks, you'll blow bleak 

meet On her voor withered bofom half bare, and 
Enough of them, p.r¢haince, in t other her cheek 


eet 5 Has the death!y pale hue of defpair. 
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Yet cheerful and happy, nor diftant the 
ay, 
Poor Mary the maniac has been ; 
The traveller remembers who journeyed 
this way 
No danifel fo lovely, no damfel fo gay 
As Mary the Maid of the Inn. 


Her cheerful addrefs fill’d the guefts with 
delight 
As the welcomed them in with a finile : 
Her heart was a ftranger to childifh af. 
tright, 
And Mary would walk by the Abney at 
night 
When the wind whiftled down the dark 


aifle. 


She loved, and young Richard had {ettled 
the day, 
And the hoped to be happy for life ? 
But Richard was idle and worthlefs, and 
they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary 
and jay 
That fle was too good for his wife. 


‘Twas in autumn, and ftormy and dark 
was the night, 
And fatt were the windows and door ; 
Two guelts tat enjoying the fire that burnt 
bright, 
And fmoking in filence with tranquil de- 
hight 
They itten’d to hear the wind roar. 
‘’Tis pleafant,” cried one, ‘ feated by the 
fire fide 
To hear the wind whiftle without.’ 
*A fine night for the Abbey !’ his com- 
rade replied, 
Methinks a man’s courage would now be 
well tried 
Whe thould wander the ruins about. 


“I myfeif, like a f{chool-boy, fhould trem- 
bl: te hear 
The hear ivy fhake over my head : 
Aud couid fancy Tiaw, half perfuaded by 
fear, 
Some ugly old Abbot's white fpirit ap- 
pear, 
For this wind might awaken the dead !” 
‘I'll wager a dinner,” the other one cried, 
* That Mary would venture there now ’ 
* Then wager and lofe!’ with a fneer he 
replied, 
I'll warrant the'd fancy a ghott by her fide, 
And faint if fhe faw a white cow.’ 
* Will Mary this charge on her courage 
allow ?” 
His companion exclaim’d with a fmile ; 
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© I thall win, for I know the will venture 
there now, 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a 
bough 
From the elder that grows in the aifle.+ 
With feariefs good humour did Mary com- 
Plys 
And her way to the Abbey the bent : 
The night it was dark, and the wind it 
was high, 
Audas hollowly howling it fwept thro’ the 


y 
She thiver’d with cold as the went. 


O’er the path fo well known ftill proceed- 
a the Maid 
Where the Abbey rofe dim on the 
fight, 
Thro’ the gate-way fhe entered, fhe felt 
not afraid, 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and 
their fhade 
Seem’d to deepen the gloom of the night. 
All around her was filent, fave when the 
rude blaft 
Howl'd difmally round the old pile ; 
Over weed-cover’d fragntents {till teariefs 
fhe patt, 

And arrived at the innermoft ruin at lat 
Where the elder tree grew in the aifle. 
Weil. pleas’d did fhe reach it, and quickly 

drew near 
And haftily gather’d the bough ; 
When the found of a voice feem’d to rife 
on her ear, 
She paus’d, and he liften’d, all eager to 
hear, 
And her heart panted fearfully now. 
The wind blew, the hoarfe ivy fhook over 
her head, 
She ‘itten’d—nought elfe could the 
hear, 
The wind ceas’d, her heart funk in her 
bofom with dread 
For fhe heard in the ruins diftin&ly the 
tread 
Of footiteps approaching her near. 
Behind a wide column half breathiefs with 
fear 
She crept to conceal herfelf there : 
That inftant the moon o’er a dark cloud 
fhone clear, 
And fhe faw in the moon-light two ruffians 
appear 
And between them a corpfe did they 
bear. 


Then Mary could feel her heart-blood cur 
die cold ! 
Again the rough wind hurried by,—. 
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It biew off the hat of the one, and behold 
Even clofe to the feet of poor Mary it 
roli’d,— 
She felt, and expeéted to die. 


“ Curfe the hat!" he exclaims, § nay come 
on here, and hice 
© The dead body,” his comrade replies. 
She beholds them in fatety pafs on by her 
fide, 
She feizes the hat, fear her courage fuppli- 
ed, 
And fatt thro’ the Abbey fhe flies. 
She ran with wild {peed, fhe rufh’d in at 
the door, 
She gazed horribly eager around, 
‘Then her limbs could iupport their faint 
burden no more, 
And exhautted and breathlefs fhe funk on 
the floor 
Unahie to utter a found. 


Ere yet her pale lips could the tory impart, 
For a moment the hat met her view ;— 
Her eyes from that object convuliively 
ftart, 
For—oh God what cold horror then thrili'd 
thro” her heart, 
When the name of her 
knew ! 


Richard fhe 


Where the old Abhey ffands, on the com- 
mon hard by 
His gibbet is now to be feen, 
Not tar from the road it engages the eve, 
Vhe Traveller behoids it, and thinks with 
a figh 
Of poor Mary the Maid of the Inn. 


APOSTROPHE to an Otp TREE. 
By CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


WHERE thy broad branches brave the 
bitter North, 

Like rugged, indigent, unheeded, worth, 

Lo! vegetation’s guardian hands embofs 

Each, giant Junb with fronds of fludded 
mofs, 

That clothes the bark in many 
fold 

Begemm’d with fearlet fhiclds, and cups 
of go'd, 

Which, to the wildeft winds their webs 


a fringed 


oppole, 

And mock the arrowy fleet, or weltering 
inows, 

—But to the warmer Weft the Woodbine 
fair 

Wah taffels that perfumed the fummer air, 


The mantling Clematis, whofe feathery 
bowers 
Waved in teftoons with Nightfhade’s pur- 
ple flowers, 
3 
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The filver weed, whofe corded fillets wove 

Round thy pale rind, even as deceitful love 

Of mercenary beauty would engage 

The dotard fondnefs of decrepit age ; 

All thefe, that during fummer’s baleyon 
days 

With their green canopies conceal’d thy 
fprays, 

Are gone for ever ; or disfigured, trail 

Their fallow reliéts in the autumnal gale; 

Or o'er thy roots, in taded fragments tott, 

But tell of happier hours, and {weetneis lolt! 

— Thus in fate’s trying Lour, when furi- 
ous ftorms 

Strip focial life of pleafure’s fragile forms, 

And awtul Jultice, as his rightful prey 

Tears Luxury’s filk, and jewel’d robe, 
away, 

While reads Adverfity her leffon ftern, 

And Fortune’s minions tremble as they 
learn ; 

The crowds around her gilded car that 
hung, 

Bent the lithe knee, and troul’d the honey 
tongue. 

Defpondiny fall, or fly in pale defpair ; 

And Scorn alone remembers that they 
were. 

Not fo Integrity; unchanged he lives 

In the rude armour con!cio“s honour gives, 

And dares with hardy front the troubled 
tky, 

In Hone.ty’s uninjured panoply. 

Ne'er on Profperity’s enteebling bed 

Or rofy pillows, he repofed his head, 

But given to wlefui arts, bis ardent mind 

Has fought the general welfare ci mane 
kind ; 

To mitigate their il!s his greateft biifs, 

W hile itudying them, has taught him what 
he is 3 

He, when the human tempeft rages worft, 

And the earth fiudders as the thunders 
burit, 

Firm, as thy northern branch, is rooted fal, 

Aud if he can’t avert, endures the blaft. 


Syanzas, in Addition to the Air of 
Kale Britannia, fung at Covent- Garden 
‘Theatre 3 and written by the Duke of 
Lreéps. 


W HILE Laws, both human and divine, 
Our proud intuiting toes deride, 
Giatetul Brisannia, be it thine, 
‘To prove thofe Laws thy Nation’s prides 
Rule, &c 
Sull from thy heav’n-dire&ted hand, 
May diftant thores protection find ; 
And each freth triumph of thy land 
_ Endcar its Charter to mankind. 
Rule, Key 
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\ New Comic Opera, called Rantau 


SX Drooc, o8 Wine bors Won- 
pers, written by Mr. Cobb, was per- 
formed, for the firft tune, at Covent gar- 
den theatre, November 12.—The princi- 
pal chara¢ters are thus reprefented : 
EuROPEANS. 

Sidney, Mr. Incledon; Liffey, Mr. 
Tohnfione ; Firit Prifoner, Mr. Clermout. 
Eliza, Mits Mitchell ; Margaret, Mrs. 
Dilis. 


INDIANS. 


The Rajah, Mr. Emery; Zemaun, 
Mr. H. Johnftone ; Chellingoe, Mr. 


Munden ; Hoikar, Mr. Townfend; Go- 
vinda, Mr. Hil; Indian Officer, Mr. 
Linton.—Alminah, Mrs. Chapman 3 Zel- 
ma, Mifs Waters; Agra, Milfs Sims ; 
Orfana, Mifs Gray. 

The fcene lies in India, and near Mala- 
bar.-- The buiinefs of the piece is as follows: 

Troops are fent from a Britith fectle- 
ment in India againft an ufurper, who has 
deftroyed the righful rajah, or prince of 
the country in which the tortrefs of Rainah 
Droog is fituate. The troops are march- 
ed in two detachments by different routes; 
one detachment is furprifed and fur- 
rounded by the Indians in a narrow pafs, 
and, after a gallant defence, are obiiged 
tofunender. Sidney, their commander, 
fecing all is loft, entrufts to the care of 
{eyjeant Liffey his wife Eliza, who has ac- 


aul 


companied him in the difguife of an Indian 
fervant. They efcape from the battle and 
conceal themfelves in a neighbouring wood, 
till want of food obliges them to furrender 
themfelves as prifoners to fome tiger-hun- 
ters, who carry them to Ramah Droog, 
Liffey, afraid of being known for a fol- 
dier, paffes for an European phyfician, 
and Eliza for his fervant. Arrived at 
Ramah Droog, he is immediately employ- 
ed to preferibe for the rajah, who is takea 
fuddenly ijl. Not knowing what to pre- 
fcribe, he refolves to Ict the fick mian take 
his chance, and gives hisa, as a harmleis 
medicine, the only remains of his provi- 
fions, being a potatoe found in hi: knap- 
jack. ‘The rajah jminediately recovers, 
it being difcovered that his illnefs has arifen 
from being intoxicated with claret, found 
among the ftores of the prifoners. Charm- 





j A ryt | t 4? Tr 
ed with the {uppofed fkiil of tnx Puropean 


phyfician, the rajah appoints him 


the hisheft offices of the iiatee— Lhe prin 
a . } —_ fof ° 
eels Alina, the daughtcr of the aaah, 
; 2 eerie e 
conceives a violent paffion ior Siducy, aid 


offers him his liberty, and to accompany 
him in his flight. On his rejeMing her 


offer, and Alminah difcovering, by a 


blunder of Lidcy’s, that Eliza is Sidney's 
wile, fhe vows his deftruStion.—Zelma, 
the daughter of the date rajah, has been 
fived from the general maflucre of her fa- 
mily by the prince Zemaun, native of a 
diitant part of Hindoltan, who guards her 
in her confinement.-Margaret, the wife 
of Lilley, who alfo accompanied the firtt 
de'achment, dreffed as a foldier, is re'eaf- 
ed from her captivity by Zemaun, and 
feat by him to meet the fecond Britith de- 
tachment, who are in the neighbourhood. 
She meets the detachment, and on her re 
turn fees Chellingoe, the chief prifon- 
keeper, whom fhe obliges, with a piltol 
at his breaft, to conduct her into the fort. 
This gives her an opportunity of relea‘ing 
Eliza and Zemaun, who, with Liffey, 
make their efcape from the fortrefs, carry- 
ing the rajah with them. They join the 
Britifn detachment, who feale the rock, 
and furprife the fort by night, and, after 
fome refiltance, carry the place. The 
captives are releafed, the ufarper depofed, 
and Zelma, the rightful princefs, is raifed 
to the throne, and united with the prince 
Zemaun. 

The firt obje&s that attra& attention in 
the reprefentation of this piece, are the 
Scenery and the Dreffes. ‘The ingenuity, 
beauty, and magnificence of thefe furpals 
every thing of a fimilar defcription that 
have been exhibited for many years. The 
principal fcenes are a view in the fortrefs 
of Ramah Droog, the Britith captives on 
one fide, the walls of the palace gardens 
on the other—-a diftant view of the hill 
fort of Ramah Droog—an apartment in 
the Raiah’s palace, the women and Ze- 
nana dancing and finging=-the battle- 
ments on the rock—-an apartment in the 
palace--a fplen.tid proceffion, as follows :-- 
‘Lic Ravah ou au elephant, returning from 
hunting the tiger, preceded by his harcar~ 





ahs, cribililary meliengers, and bis ftate 
palanguin. “The Vizier on another ele- 
puant—the Princefs in 
by Duftaloes. “The Raiah is attended by 
his Fakcer, cr Sooihlayer—his Officers 
of State, and by an Ambaflador from 
Tippoo Suitaun, ina pal.nquin; aito by 


a gaurie, drawn 





rs, or foldiers, trem: the fouth of Tne 
; wab:tants of the hitly 
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ticers in acage—a nun! 
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a dungeon of the caf 
wurs to obtain the nan 
ramour, he is arrefied 
eror, 1n pur fuance of 
gaint him of having 
murdered Eugenia and her chi 3. He 3 
i } caine and they are 


on in eminent danger of 














' 1 Mactles {5 = 

periihing, but unexpectedly: liberate 

by C nan, who confefies his guilt, 
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reconcis 





ry Mr. brig jun, 


calicd ik JDOW AND THE Doctor, 





2 e firit tin ie, at Co. 
v , theatre, ‘Saneakeon with 
eraifucecis. The plot does not boat 
hi idaiures of originality, the principal 


lchien adimuliting, in a very material 
iana, in Th 





C3 s Lover 
she itory is brichy this : 
A femaic ¢ vas left in a honfe at 


Amoedun, and brought up by a bene- 


voicnt Juv, who cave her a good educa. 


tion. He arrives with her im this country, 
where fhe excites the affeQion of Charies, 
m of a ric Ver, Wiods averfe to a 
m hetween them, as he underftands 
cirliobea poortuundling. By means 





of a ring, howe.er, which belonged to 
her mother, and the counterpart of whi 


1S Hn the h s of her 


nich 





ved to be the daughter of Dr. Sp 


cific, 


" h icin. wh nsefier erin 
imi wy Uchin, WHO ChIeny cnueda. 


is to cure mankind of their mental 
whimittes. As the doSor is rich, and 
the Jew is rudy to give a portion of 


five thouland pounds to his adopted 












ws » Charnes’ father is eahiy recon. 
cu »f he 

Beh vy of this fair orphan, there 

ethen noni abbles between the 
Wirt iter 2 hufband Mr. 
Chai bicy @ fafhionable buck. The 
Miicr propmes, according toa cuftom in 
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flerlond, to lock up the Conjwoai Cr 
voveruits till they find the necefiity of 


concord. ‘The xu0n of this plan oc- 
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nal fuccefs which, by.the bleffing of Pro- 
vidence, has attended my arms, have been 
productive of the happicit conieqnences, 
and have efentially promoted the prof- 
perity anc 1 glory of our country. 

‘The unexampled feries of our naval 
triumphs has received frefh {plendour from 
the memorable and decifive action, in 
which a detachment of my fleet, under the 
command of rear adiniral Jord Nei 
tacked and almoftt totally detirey: 
pet rior force of the enemy, frengihened b ry 
every advantage of firuation. Py this 


"0 my . es . 
great and brilliant visto. y 








» an enterprife, 
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Tardy diveéte: 
gainft iome of the molt valuable i 
of the Britifh empiic, has in the 
ftance been turned io 
authors ; and 
power and influence 


ed an opening, 
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e confufion of its 
iven to the 
of France, nas atford- 
which, if imoroved by fuit- 
able exertions on the partet other powers, 
may lead to the general deliverance oi Eu- 
rope. 

“ The wifdom and masnanimit; 
played at this conjunSture by the e enips 
of Ruflia, ! 


the biow thus ¢ 












and the decifion and vic 
the Ottoman Porte, have fhewn, thut 
powcrs are imprefied hoa i! i ferde of 
the prefent crilis; and 
joined to the difpofition manite 
ns in the different countries flue. 








gling under the y ai bea 
powerful encourag other it ites. to 
adopt that vigorous hime ¢ mither veiech 


‘ 
experience has ae ved to | Condit. 


AoW 


ent v ith fecuri ty and honour. 


re + 
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mid 

; 








j 
led ; 
the troops wich they ian fur its fup- 
cae 
port have been compelled to tasici ; 
“a 
! 
. ‘ 
: , 
7 red 
es 
! . 
Th 

Pauly 
; 
whom 
in @ 

‘ ened to thew du Y 3 anua t icnd 


NiLeLies 


ve able 








and horrors which thefe 
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have prociced, muft 
the minds of all my faithful 
f fice a 5 the nc Tity of continuing to repel 





: aig 
with firmmne!s every attack on the iaws 
and blifhed government of their coun- 


2 of the e e Haat at © »mmons, 
able preffure of pro- 
fais isfaétion to 


uce f the p ub- 





traSted war’, is a grea 


to obferve, 





lic revenue ha $ “proved fi ya e to 
the increafe of our permanent expenditure 5 
hat the national credit has been maintaine 
ed and imp a3 and that the commerce 
and indnfiry of my fubiects have continued 
nd ficurifh in a degree hithert 





' : 
Of HIV KINDO, 


vou to provide the 





Our eftcntual cone 
and with as little 





ventence to my peo; le, 





addition as pofible to the permanent bur- 
dens of the fhate. oe nade to- 
wi fuch a ty : neafures udopte 
ed in the laft f the a sid given to 
peblic credit b for the redemp- 





tion of the Iend-tas, 

wi. the molt h fs, which you 

il, Tam perfuaded, omit no opportuni ily 

to confirm and improve. 

¢ My vy Lords and Gentl 

JT reiv with confidence on the continue 

exe rion s tu en able me 

great copter 1a 
fafe and ho- 


have been attended 
| 





beneficia 








meny 


ats 
litle 




















‘We many and great 
} jee 9 af 
( i » a jult 
caufe has been r guithed 
fuceels; and pref n’ ufiagnon, come 
pared h that of other couninies, fuffici- 
entry pi how much, rt a period of 
general dan and cata ieenrity 
and bappinels of the Bi 
dey { (under the hl rovie 
det on its own conitancy, lis enemy, 
and virtue,” 

Lord D ¥ moved the addrefs to his 




























364 
turned to a proper account. Inftead of 
making them the ground in the Arf in- 
ftance of the further profecution of the 
war, minifters fnould hold forth the olive 


branch, and fhew the enemy they were 


fincerely difpafed to treat for peace. ‘There 
was one fubiest on which he would male 
an obfervation : rumours hed been a road 


for fome time, that an union yas intended 
, } 
to he propofed hetween this country an 


Jreland. H 





> muft indeed be a poor polt- 





ti » who did not fee that two bodies 
united tocethcr would alu 

much: force and eficacy 

erage { feparate. He therct 

- ve hieSion to fuch an 


n 
hould fe el 
the conftit 
ple of gov 
wanal> it 
oO} H ole Wf. 
the pm 
ready to cive a fair and honeft 
any 






slifhed on the | 


but if upon 


b= 4 


> by 


inf uence, 





pofe of dee laring tar 


fupport to 
government. He 
would again recommend a war of defence 
alone, conduéted on e 
by which the 

2 might be | pi. 


trons rmeafure of 

momical principles, 

oney raifed upon the peo- 

it among ourt: again: 

| the only obje&t that fuch a war thould 
wed: in view ought to he a {peedy peace. 

Lord Romuey defended the conduét of 
minifiers with great ability. 

Lord Holland fpoke at fome length in 
fupport of the argument advanced by the 
noble marquis. He was ably replied to by 

Lord Mulgrave, who defended the line 
of condust purfued by miniiters with re- 
{pect to the war. 

Lord Grenville. 
nion of fome noble lords m isht he with re- 
fpeS to the plan of oper: s framed and 
acted upon by govern ment, fr in the com- 
mencement of ihe ar 


\ 
ives 


Whatever the opi- 





fuous contelt m which 
we were unavoidabiy engaged, to the pre- 
fent moment, he ds their 
that he valued h:m{tit tco “ hio fe parate 
himfelf from that wife and glorious {vitem 
of policy which had made 
truly great. 






allure lordfhips 


th is country fo 
He begged leave to fay, that 
deepty intcrefted as he was in his prefent 
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Admiralty Office, O&. 20. 

Copy of a Letter from Capt. Durham, 
Command: r of iis Ni 1s Ship An- 
fon, to Evan N: dated in Piy- 
mouth Sound. 


pean, Eig. 


if Beg leave to inclofe you a copy of a 
| letter fent by this polt, to the right 
ord Bridport, 


hon, admiral ! 
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reputation, and in his future character, 
that fyficm in which he was proved to 
have had a fhare was his greateft happi- 
nefs, He had faid, that if we left France 
miltrefs of the continent, we could not 
have a fafe and honourable peace. He 
Rill maintained that opinion upon princi- 
ples that were incontrovertible; and was 
this a moment, when England, ftanding 
by herfelf at the head cf Europe, an 
looked up to as the guardian of the happi- 
nefs, and fecurity of the civilife ‘d 
wid debafe herfelf, and 


oh ts 
bi ’ 










cuifth the unexampiled advantages 
fhe had acquired ier CO 





t fuccefles and her vait 
refources ? Was t! is a time for her to fet 
the example of bafé defertion trom the 
common caufe, when that caufe was only 
upheld by her influence, and animated by 
her vigour and perfeverance ? The fyftemn 
which had been aéted upon could not be 
abandoned. But whenever general tran. 
quillity fhould be eftablithed, the benefits 
refuiting from it to this country would be 
fuch as the conftancy, energy, and virtue 
of ‘he Britifh nation were fo eminently en- 
titled to expect, 

The marquis of Lanfdown explained, 
and contended, that the idea of taking 
Europe under our proteétion, was a vain, 
idle, ‘weak, and falfe plan to a&t upon. 
The noble lord had once tried his hand at 
couition—he might try it again; but as 
the noble Jord had talked of reputation, 
he alfo defired, upon the fame ground, it 
might be remembered, that it was his de- 
cided opinion, a coalition of the continen- 
tal powers would not fucceed : it appear- 
ed to him that this country had no bufine/s 
to cut and carve the continent. 

Lord Grenville truftcd, it would how- 

! that it was the interett 


We h 
by her brii 


nergy, 


! 


ever be admitted, 
of this amp net to fuffer France to cut 
and carve the continent as fhe pleated. 
The queition on the addrefs was then 
put and agreed to. 
{ To be continued. ] 


E, from the London Gazettes. 


Anton, in Plymouth Sound, O&. 2 
My lord, 

From the difabled ftate of his majefty’s 
fhip under my command in the aétion of 
the 13th ingant, and the wind remaining 
to the s.w. I was unavoidably feparated 
from the {guadvon under the command of 
fir John Borlaie Warren, bart. K.B. and 
drove confiderably tothe s.w. of Ireland. 


ae 





Pe il 





i< 


I~ 


in, 
on. 
lat 

as 
on, 
, it 
de- 
en- 
ar 
nels 


elt 
cut 


then 








I have great fatisfa&tion in informing 
your iordfhip, that on the 18th at daylight 
inthe morning, I difcovered a large thip 
to leeward, fortunately for me, with the 
Jofs of her fore and mn-top matts, (the 
Anfon being by no means in a fituation to 
chace,) her mizen-maft gone, main-yard 
and main- crofsirees 5 the bow/prit and fore- 

yard fhot through in fevera! places. 

I imme diately bore up, and got along- 
fide of her. After an ation of one hour 
and a quarter, moft gallantly difputed, which 
does the higheft honour to citizen Jofeph 
Andrien Segone, her commander, the 
ftruck ; and proved to be La Loire, one 
of the largeft and fineft frigates belonging 
to the republic, prefented by the city of 
Nantz, quite new and never before at fea, 
pierced for 50 guns, mounting 46 (eigh- 
teen-pounders,) having on “board 664 
men, (troops inclu: ted,) among whom are 
a number of artillery, etat-major fer three 


segiments. La Loire had 48 men killed 





ant 
g: tes ahi h Anfon eng ced the 13th, 
and was m i her efc ape ‘from ike coaft. 

I beg leave to acknowledge particularly 


the ficady so good behaviour of my off- 
cers and petty “officers 3 cannot avoid 1e- 
commending to your lordfhip’s notice my 
firft lieutenant Mir. Jono Hinton, whuie 
conduct not only upon this occation but 
nany others, has met with my fuileft ap. 
probation ; not derogating from the a 
haviour of lieutenants NI 
fon, and Mr. William "Chaithap, ‘ie 
mie fe rr. 

I have alfo hg ackne — the fervices 
Rell and Derrine of the ma- 
rines, who comnriuided th 2 carronades 3 as 
to my thin’s company, they have been my 
faihtul companions during four years in 
pretty alive fervice, and whole condu& 
upon all occaiions merit my warm appro- 
bation. 

Having fallen 
a&tion, with his mai-li;’s brig Ka: 1BV0O, 
I ordered capt. Brace » trom the Anton's 
difabled ttate, to continue in company, and 
am much indebted to him for the fervices 











fo; 1t¢ 














in, the night hefore 


he has rendered me in taking poficflion of 


La Loire. 
Hirewith i fend 
wounded. 


a lit of the killed and 


§ Wankzaamheid, 
pounders on the main-deck, 
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Killed. —Alexander Duncan, quarter 
matter; Matthew Birch, feaman. 

Wounded.—Mr. W. Abell, firft Hen- 
tenant of marines; Mr. William. Robil- 
liard, Mr. Francis, R. Pavler, midfhip- 
men ; Henry Wilion, James Davis, Jolin 
Adams, John Honften, William Shaw, 
Peter Willman, William Thoinas (Se- 
cond), Patrick Kelly, feamen; James 
Cummin 2S, Robert Dillon, marines. 

Inclofed is a lift of the flores, &c. found 
on board La Loire republican frigate 5 
Cloathing complete for 3000 men; 102 
mufkets in cafes; zoo fabres; 360 
pouches 3 25 ca‘es of muiket ball car- 
wridges 5 1 brafs field piece, with a great 
quantity of ammunition of different kinds; 
intrenching tools, &c. 

I have the honor, &c. 
H. DurRHAM. 








From the London Gazettee. 
Admiralty-office, Nov. 6 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral Lord 
Viicount Duncan to Evan Nepean, Esq. 


On board the Kent, Yarmouth Roads, 
Nov. 5. 

T HAVE the fatisfa@tion to inclofe you, 
for the information of the lords commif- 
fioners of the admiralty, a letter I received 
In't might from capt. King, of his majefty’s 
fhip Sirius, acquainting me of his having 
captured two Dutch frigates, in which he 
has difplayed equal {pirit and addrefs. 

Iam, Su, &c. DuNcan. 
Sirius, Giimfby Roads, Nov. x. 
My lord, 

T have the honour to inform your lord- 
fitp, that in purfuance of orders I re- 
ceived from vice-admiral fir Richard On- 
fiow, bart. [ parted company with the 
flect on the evening of the 23d inftant, to 
reconnoitre the force of the enemy in the 
Texel, At eight A.M. on the following 
morning, the ‘Lexel bearing Ss by £ 10 
leagues, I fell in with the two Dutch tri- 
gates named in the margin*, at that time 
about two miles diftance from each other. 

Paffing within gun fhot of the leeward- 
mott of them, I ftcod on until I could 
(upon taking) nearly fetch the weather- 
moft (the Waakzaamheid), my object he- 
ing to prevent their junction ; and by this 


capt. Neirrop, fenior captain, mounting 26 guns, 24 nine- 
2 fix pounders on the forecaitle, having 100 Dutch feamen 


aad 422 French troops (total 222) on board, alfo 2000 ftand of arms, befide other ord 


nance ftores. 


k urie, capt. Platz, of 26 guns, 26 twelve-pounders on the main-deck, and 10 fix- 
pee ders on her quarter deck and forecafile, with 153 Dutch feamen, and 165 French 


troop: (total 318) on board, allo 400 ftand of arms, befide other ordnance flores. 
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means, that being eccomplifhed, I had with the land, to give the neceflary ir 
the fatisfaction to cut off the Jatrer, and formation. 

bring her to about nine o’clock, Amelia feparated on the nis 
hauled down her colours, and 8th. I had previoufly defi 

to iaaahe as foon as tl i feparation, each flip to make 
exchanged, I made {ail the beit a her way to give the alarm, 
and althoug h nearly ou ti On the vith we fell in with the fquadron 
the good fortune be foi under fix John Borlafe Warren; but it 
her to a kind of renni ne couid not get on board to 
continued abcut mmuuicate any intellig ne ; but fecing 
mufket fhot at lia with him, I we 5 fatisfied he had 
kept up a finart he information [could give him. 

kK Soon after our joinii 











fired, 




























K ig the a hove fqua- 
to his maicti 3 c the dvon, the Anfon made the fgnal for the 
Fury, and unde s of the captai cnemy, whom we di! } 
of the Waakzaambvid, and bed the com- bn they hauled to the 
mandant ef the t nd a mamber of ou fe thated and 
officers on bozrd. To ain hoppy to add, daring the night, and next morning the at- 
ti was < one man wounded by a tack c ommenced, wh ib 
nuiguct ball, that his majeity’s fhip have been fully info: 
fulfered bat littl, ene fhot threuch her Borlafe Warren. -Aftex 
bowiprit, | neotng, &. i lithe: cut. we purf the weat! 

The lefs on beard the vi } off, and failed very . At 
Kuiled and 14 wounded. a confideruble chafe we came up with and 
&ce. have fuffered much. engaged her; fhe mace an obtiinate re- 

i fhoul be wanting tn § iltance for an hour and fifty minutes, after 
not to ex; wels my acer raw |e nents f : ; 


wy ~ we 8 ota “brea ef her, when fhe 
fi- { of her fails having 


and five feet water in het 






cers ty fhip’s compa on il 's occation; ¢ me down, 





, 
; } 
particularly i5 on account of the reduction hold. She proved to -be the Bellone, of 
} ; t th , liete_fw one w ols | arn eae 
of num a by manning the other prize, thiriy-fix guns, twelve pounders, having 
Wy . 1 . 
(i n which I fent iva. As P t! 5 Ot) board, be ) 





hieut nant,) and in fecurn n chaced to 








troops, &c. taken out of her. and of courfe we feparated, being obliged 
This expedition has been waitine an on- to remain by the prize ind have been un- 
: > 
otesniter wt Gaal. caw Gee +t, : } $ ’ } ’ 
portunity of {futbag fince the 2iff o 





runs tuly dev the necefhits of ke ceeping the ica ever 
sg aie jeri the Dexel at a: o'cic 




















he er L: 
ta i cannot . foo rn 
‘ = ¢, meen Je . " 
to he, &c. ant condué all no 
: a rears ha . : a _ . +} oe? 
RicHARD Kinc, action, us well as of their extreme vigt- 
Jance m water'ng them for ieventeen days. 
KT Soyer. fy hy nten * 1< in th ize 
4 Ver, EP eu t9 1S € prize, 
’ Y st te ! f aur 
ana 2 Can wita Pisdbe avy his n vajelty 
: A 
h tai > ox a better officer. 
ye ol > 1-'7 a. nme ° 
ys ve Nac oF MCU Gala bee WOUNGEUS 
ys! > . 
j. the cuemy. 





: e, Nov. 20. 
d Ad Oy WV. 20. 
ic c Leiter froran Commodore Sit 
1 I John Borlafe Warren, K. B. to Evan 
the = Nopean, Esq. dated on board the Cae 
acd nadia, Flymeuth-dock, Nov. 18. 
i irs 
at T HAVE heen waiting h great ¢ - 
g ty the arnival of the Robuit and Eloche 
bie me to make a ree 
id wounded in i- 
C er ¢ the 12th 
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ars at Loveh Swilly, I fend the inclofed, 
which it was impoffible for me to obtain 
before the prefent moment, as the whole 
fguedron was feparated in chace of the 
Ayng enemy, and have fucceffively ar- 
rived at this port; it was impraéticable, 
therefore, to communicate the particulars 
to their Jordfhips fooner, or to ftate the 
very gallant conduct of captains Thornbo- 
youth and De Courcy, in the Robuit and 
Magnanime, who, from their pofition in 
the van on that day, were enabled to clofe 
with the enemy early in the aétion, and 
were zealoufly and bravely feconded by 
every other fhip of the fquadron, as well 
as by the intrepidity difplayed by the An- 
fon in the evening, in obeying my fignal 
to harais the enemy, and in beating off 
their frigates. 

For further particulars I refer their 
jordihips to the letters they may have re- 
ceived from captains Countefs and Moore 
of the Ethalion and Melampus. 

Tam happy in refle&ting that fo many 
advantages to his majefty’s aims have been 
purchafed with fo inconfidetable a ofS in 
the fhips of the fquadron. 

I have the honor to remain, 
JOHN WaRREN. 





A return of the kiiled and wounded on 
board the fguadron of his majefty's thips 
under the orders of fir John Borlafe 
Waren, bart. K. B. in the ation witn 
a fquadron of Fiench thips, on the 12th 
OStober 1798. 









Canadam1 feaman wounded; fince dead. 
Fondroyant—9 feymen wounded. 
Reobulim-No return. But I underfand 
¢ firtt leutenant, Mr. M‘Cufoy, loit his 
arm, and one marme officer was Kulled. 

Mocnsnime—7 feamen wounded, 

Ethalionewa feaman killed, 4 feamen 
wounded. 





Melampuseer feaman wounded. 
Ameia—No ieturn. 
Anton --2,f:amcn killed, 2 petty of- 


er, 8 feamer, 3 tnarmes woun 











t ' 
¢ os abe 
ar — , ; ' 
9 30 men, 30 
ee 5 
i f a {c i 
hic 13 t 
1 
toner 15 yo- 
w 
u ( 
1 
] y if. 8 
lL: H Nya Ca orins f¢ tur? com 
3 } » &4 §& iw fHO return oOm- 
mo } 2 eur gaara), Come 


manicr in chier of the army, Molle ois 





mon, adjutant gereral—Taken by fir 
John Borlafe Warren's fquadron. 

La Coquille, 40 guns, 580 men, capt. 
Deperon.—-Taken by ditte. 

L’Ambulcade, 36 guns, 559 men, capte 
Clement la Konficur.—-Taken by ditto. 

La Refolue, 36 guns, 510 men, capt. 
Berjeat.— Taken by ditto. 

La Bellone, 40 guns, 240 feamen, 349 
troops, capt. Jacob.—T'aken by ditto. 

L’Immortalité, 40 guns, 580 men, capt. 
Le Grand; general of brigade, moniieur 
Menage.—Taken by the Fifhguard. 

La Romaine, 40 guns, capt. Berguine. 
—Efcaped. 

La Loire, 44 guns (no return) capt. 
Second,—Taken by the Anfon. ; 

La Simielante, 36 guns, capt. La Cof- 
tume.—Elcaped, 

La Biche, 8 guns, {choon:r.—-Efcaped. 


Killed and Wounded on board the Frencl: 
Ships. 
La Coquille—18 killed, 31 wounded. 
L’Ambufcadem-15 killed, 26 wounded. 
La Refolue—rs5 killed, 16 wounded. 
Li Bellone20 killed, 45 wounded. 
Total—68 killed, 118 wounded. 
Evan Nepean, efq. JOHN WaRREN, 





From the London Gavette, Nov. 24. 
Admiralty-office, Nov. 24, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Thomp- 

fon, Jate Commander of his Mideby’s 

Ship Leander, to Rear-admira! Sir 8 

ratio Nelton, K.B. dated T. 

13th OSober 1798. 

Ir is with extreme pain I have to rclae 
to you the capture of his msieity’s fhip 


Leander, late under my command, by 2 


riciic, 














Fr neh feventy-four gun fhip, aft roa 
clofe action of fix hours anda half. ¢ 
the 18h Aucnit lat, bei: ithin Sve 
fix mies of nd of Goza, 1 

ifland of Cand e difcovered at day- 
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the Leander a courfe which I judged would 
receive our adverfary to the bett advyan- 
tage, fhould he bring us to battle. At 
cight o'clock the ftrange fhip (Rill conti- 
nuing to have the good fortune of the 
wind) had approached us within a long 
random fhot, and had Neapolitan colours 
hoified, which he now changed to Turk- 
ith ; but this deception was of no avail, 
as I plainty made him to be French. At 
nine he had ranged up within a half-gun 
Shot of our weather _quarter ; I therefore 
hauled the Leander up futiciently to 
bring the broadfide to her, and immedi- 
ately commenced a vigorous cannonade on 
him, which he infta rntly returned. The 
thips pene nearing cach other until 
half pait ten, keeping up a conftant and 
heavy firing. At this time I perceived 
the cnemy intending to run us aboard, 
and the Leander being very much cut up 
in rigging, fails, and yards, I was una- 
le, with the light air tat blew, to pre- 
vent it.— He ran us on board the larboard 
bow, and continued alongfide us for fome 
time: a more fpivited and well-directed 
fire, however, 
marines, (combined by the ferjeant,) on 
the poop and trom the quarter deck, pre 
vented the enemy from tal king advantage 
of his good iortune, and he was repulied 
in all his etforts to make an imprefion on 
us. The firing 
all this ua 
and a lic! 
was enabled to ftecr clear 











trom the great guns was 
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ht breeze giving the i 


and foon atrerward had the fatisiaction to 
Ju under his fern, and pafing him with- 
in ten yards, diltincily 
gun fiom the Leander 


trom henceforward was In: 
gs teric s of heavy firing ~: 
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remains of the fore and main-mafts, and 
the bow{prit, her hull cut to pieces, and 
the decks full of killed and wounded ; 
and perceiving the enemy, who had only 
lott his mizen-topmalt, approaching to 
place himftif athwart our tiern; in this 
detencelefs fituation, I Y afked captain Ber- 
ry, if he thought we could do more ? He 
coinciding with me that furthe er reliftance 
was vain and impraéticable, and, indeed, 
all hopes of fuccefs having for fome time 

vanifhed, I therefore now direéted an an- 
{wer to be given in the afhrmative, and the 
enemy foon after took poficilion of his ma- 
jefty’s fhip. 

I cannot conclude this account without 
affuring you how much advantage bis ma- 
jefty’s fervice derived during this ation 
trom the gallantr ry and activity of captain 
Berry of the V Tanguard; I fhould alfo be 
wanting in juttice, it I did not bear tetti- 
mony to the tieady bravery of the oilicers 
and feamen of the Leander in this hard 
conteft, which, though unfucce(sful in its 
termination, will {till, I truft, entitle them 
to the approbation of their country. The 
enemy proved to be the Genereux, of 74 
guns, commanded by M. Lejoille, chief 
de divifion, who had efcaped from the ac- 
tion of the fir of Augutt, and, being the 
rearmott of the French line, kad_ received 
little or no fhare of it, having on board 
goo men, about 100 of whom we found 
had been killed in the prefent conteit, and 
188 wounded. I inclofe a litt of the lof 
in kikd and wounded jn the Leander, 

nd have ihe honour to be, &c. 
Tomas THOMSON, 












f Officers and Men killed and 
on b we his Majeity’s Ship 
,on the 18th of Auguit 1798 
fr. Peter Downs, mid- 


d—Mr. I 
; Mr. Grbion, midth upman, 





"Ee 5 , Mr. Edward Haddon, 





bree oO ovicers, 24 feamen, one 
feyen marines, killed. 
wounded—Capiain ‘Thompion, 
icutenant Taylor; lieutenant 
Nir. Lee, matter ; Nir. Ma- 
‘boatfwain, badly; Mr. Lacky, 
mafer’s mate; Mr. Nalor, midihip- 


Ye 9 marines. 


diel sy GE deamen, g maruies, 


Tuomas THomrsone 
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Admiralty-office, Nov. 23, 1793. 

Letters, of which the following are ex- 
tract, and copy, have been received at 
this office. 

Extraét of a Letter from Captain Sa- 
muel Hood, of his Majelty’s Ship 
Zealous, to Rear-admiral Lord Nel- 
fon, K.B. Dated off Alexandria, 
September 19, 1798. 

I sHouLD have difpatched the Emerald 
to you on the 2d inftant, agreeable to your 
orders, but knowing the French had pof- 
felfion of Damietta, alfo having informa- 
tion they had fome veffels likely to fail 
from thence, I direSted captain Hope, in 
the Alcmene, to proceed off the piace 
with the Fortune Polacre, and endeavour 
to deftroy any veffels he might fall in 
with, that were belonging to, or affifting 
the enemy. 

On the 2d inftant, his majefty’s fhips 
Sea Horfe and Emerald chafed in fhore, 
where fhe anchored near the town of the 
Arabs, the French gun boat (avifo) L’ 
Anemone, commanded by enfigne de Va- 
iffeu, Garbon, of four guns and fixty two 
men, having on board general Camin and 
citoyen Valette, aid-de camp to general 
Buonaparte, with difpatches from Tou- 
lon, which place they left the 2yth July, 
and Malta the 26th Auguft. On the ap- 
proach of the boats of our fhip, the fired 
on them, cut her cable, and rau in fhore 
into the breakers. General Camin and 
aid-de-camp Valette, having landed with 
the difpatches, and the whole of the crew, 
were immediately attacked by the Arabs. 
The two former, and fome others, mak- 
ing refitance, were kiiled, and all the reft 
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Itripped of their clothes. Her command. 
er, and a few of the men, about feven, 
made their efcape naked to the beach, 
where our boats had by this time arrived, 
and begged on their knees to be faved. I 
am happy in faying, the humanity of our 
people extended fo far, as to {wim on thore 
with lines and fmall cafks to fave them, 
which they fortunately effeed. Among 
thefe was particularly dittinguifhed a 
young gentleman, midfhipman of the E- 
merald, who brought off the commander, 
Garbon, at the hazard of his own life, 
through the furf, 
Alcmene off Damietta, 
Sir, Sept. 21, 1798. 

T HAVE the honour of informing you, 
that I arrived yefterday off Damietta, and, 
purfuant to your orders, cut out all the 
veffels that were anchored in that read, 
being eight in number, Joaded with wine 
and other neceffaries for the French army. 

Iam, &c. Georce Hops. 
To Samuel Hood, Efq. Captain 
of his Majefty’s Ship Zealous. 





Suips Captured from the ENemy. 

L’Erin go Brah corfair, 10 guns, by 
the Plover. 

Le Vigilant lugger, 14 guns, by the 
Racoon. 

A privateer of fix guns, and drove on 
fhore and loft, by the Arethufa. 

The Succefs privateer, four guns, by 
the Lion cutter. 

La Fouine lugger, eight guns, by the 
Sylph. 

L’Enterprize lugger, two guns, by the 
George cutter. 


Dutcu ProcLaMAmion again/t the Admifjion of ENGLIsH Goons. 


HE executive directory of the Bata- 

vian republic hereby give notice, that 
the reprefentative body, as eflablifhed by 
the conftitution, having taken into their 
confideration, that the various laws and 
proclamations heretofore ennéted and pub- 
Iifhed againit the importation of Britifh 
goods, have not becn futhicently clear and 
efficacious, to caufe that interruption to 
the trade of Engitand, which the hoftile 
and infolent conduét of that country to- 
ward this republic, at all times, has me- 
nted ; and confidering that it is abfolutely 
neceflary, in order to difappoint the ava- 
nee, and humble the pride of Britain ; as 
alfo for the encouragement of the manufac- 
tures of the Batavian republic, to enact 
more precife and rigorous reftrictions, and 
fuch as thall admit of no evafion on the 


part of the merchants and dealers, nor be 
liable to be mifunderitood by the public 
officers, from a doubt what commodities 
and wares are to be underftood by the term 
Englith goods : 

The reprefentative body having likewife 
confideved the dangerous and injurious 
coniequences of the trade carried on by 
neutral veffels, direétly from England to 
the ports of this republic ; and laftly, ha- 
ving taken into confideration, that tae in- 
terett of commerce in general requires that 
the nature and extent of this reftriftion 
fiould be fully known, decrees as fol- 
lows :— 

That from the 31ft of O&ober, of the 
prefent year, all laws, proclamatious, or- 
donances, and decrees, of the ftates ge- 
neval, the national aflembly, the confitue 
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ent aflembiy, or the late unconftitutional 
reprefentative body, relative to the impor- 
tation of Britifh commedities, manufae- 
tures, and produétions, fhall be repealed 
and ceafe; and that henceforth, it fhall 
be decreed, and it hereby is decreed : 

That after the 31{t of the prefent month, 
Oétober, no Britith manufaétures, com- 
modities, or produétions, by whatever name 
they may be called, fhall be imported into 
the Batavian republic, either by land or 
water either dire&tly from Great Britain, 
or by any circuitous route, under the pe- 
nalty that fuch Britihh manufactures, com- 
modities, or pioductions, fhall be dectared 
forfeted and confifcated to the ule of the 
flate. 

That all fuch perfons as dire@ly or in- 
dire&ly fh.il have been concerned in the 
importation of fuch zoods, or favoured the 
fame, or to whom they fhall have been 
configned, fhall not only be punifhed by 
the lofs of the go.ds, but if it thall appear 
that they had knowledge of them, and af- 
ter the time limited by this proclamation 
did not give notice to the cuftom- houfe, or 
the officers appointed for that purpofe, they 
thal] be contidered as enemies to their coun- 
try, and banithed for ever from the Bata- 
Vian territory. 

And in order to remove all doubts ei- 
ther of the dealers or officers, with refpect 
to what are to be confidered as Britifh ma- 
tures or productions; it is hereby 
wed that the following articles fhall be 
deemed, whatever their origin may be, or 
from whatever place they may have been 
conligned er thipped :— 

1. £1 forts of what are called Man- 
cheiler manufaciures. 


rc 









2. Aji clochs and ftuffs of wool-cotton, 
cotton-wool, linen, or tiread. 

3- All mixed tiufls made of any of the 
above-mentioned articles. 

4 All cottons, nens, muffins, dimi- 
ties, and nankeens, whether wholly or in 
part printed or painted. 

s- All woollen, cotton, or worfled, 
woitlcoats, breeches and pantaluons, or 
ftuff for thefe in the piece. 

6. Al Englifh, Scotch, and Ivith flock- 
ins. 

ge All millinery and manufa&tures of 
cotton, wool, and leather, whether plain, 
ym ed, or coloured. 

§. All forts of buttons. 

g. All kinds of plated ware. 

30. Ail forts of bariware, or manu- 
aMtures of iron, Mel, tin, copper, and 
whether plin, Jackered, or 


| 
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11. /\li forts of cutlery ware; 

12. All kinds of cabinet: makers” work, 

13. Watches, gold and filver clafps, 
watch chains, rings, fans, and all kinds 
of jewellery. 

14. All forts of leather, tanned, cur- 
ried, or prepared in any ma ner—boot- 
legs, men or women’s fho: leather, whe- 
ther wholly or partly finithed. 

15. All forts of carriages, whether 
wholly or partly finifhed ; new or fe. 
cond-hand faddles, and all kinds of fad- 
dlery. 

16. All forts of filk waiftcoats and 
ribbons, whether wholly or partly filk, 
cotton or thread, 

17. All forts of men and women’s hats, 
whether of felt, ftraw, or any other ma- 
terial; filk handkerchiefs and fhawls, 
known by the name of Englith. 

18. All forts of fpun wool and hair, 
peruke-makers’ work, floor-cloths, cars 
pets, whether compiete, or in pieces, or 
rolls, from which they may be finifhed. 

19. Al! forts of prepared le sther, wafh- 
ed leather, fkins tor making of gloves, 
breeches, or waiftcoats ; whether painted, 
printed, or plain ; as alfo all articles em- 
ployed in the manufature of thefe. 

20. All forts of Englith glafs, except 
that which is ufed for the making of op- 
tical inftruments and clock-work. 

24. All forts of Englith taffeties, paper 
hangings, and furniture. 

22. All forts of refined fugars, whether 
in loaves or powder, er loofe, which have 
been refined in Europe. 

23. All forts of porcelain, earthen, and 
pottery ware. 

And it is likewile decreed, that after the 
31ft of O&ober, of the prefent year 1798, 
no fhip coming from Britith ports, and 
having taxen in her lading ther., fhall en- 
ter any of the ports of ths sepublic, under 
pain of confilcation of the fad lading to 
the ufe of the Batavian nation, 

This penalty of confilcation, however, 
fhall not be enforced againft neutral hips 
laden with fuch goods, till after the 15th 
of November nest eniuing. 

The executive d'reftory is hereby charged 
with the pub.ucation of this decree, in the 
ufual manner; and the agent of finances 
with its dnd enforcement. (Signed) 


F. ErRMERINS, 
S. Dassevaa., Loco See. 


Hague, O&. 23,1798, 
The 4th year of Batavian Liberty. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NAPLES, September 25. 

[S maiefty’s thips the Culloden, capt. 

Trowbridge, the Alexander, capt. 
Bali, and the frigate Bonne Citovenne, 
came into this part on the 18th inftant, in 
theevening. His Sicilian majefty went out 
in his boat into the bay to meet them, as 
did numerous Englifh and Neapolitan 
boats. The thips gave the royal falute 
to his majefty. Admiral fir Horatio Nel- 
fon, in the Vanguard, accompanied by the 
Thalia frigate, did not make his appear- 
ance in this bay until Saturday lait, the 
22d inf. having been becalmed off Si- 
cily. 

The king of Naples not only went off 
to meet the admiral, but inftantly went on 
board the Vanguard, and ftaid on board un- 
til that veffel was at anchor in the port. 
The royal falute was given by all the king’s 
fhips, both on his Sicilian majelty’s ar- 
rival on board the Vanguard, and on his 
leaving the fhip, The day being remark- 
ably fine, numerous boats, with colours 
and mufic, attended the Vanguard, and ail 
the fhores and wharfs of Naples were 
crowded with a multitude of rejoicing 
people; and when the admiral came on 
fhore, the reception the Neapolitans gave 
him was expreffive of the utmoft kindne/fs 
and gratitude. 

Sept. 29. Every affiftance has been 
given to the Vanguard, the Culloden, and 

lexander, io that thefe thips will be fit 
to go to fea again ina few days. Yefterday 
his majefty’s thip Coloffus, capt. Murray, 


HISTORICAL 


NOVEMBER I. 

Halifax, in America, Sept. 29. 

N Tuelday lafl, the 25th inft. in the 

forenoon, the atmofphere appeared 
thick, the fky louring, and every thing 
gave tokens of an approaching gale. ‘The 
wind nearly fouth, about noon began to 
fichhen into a heavy breeze, and backened 
toward the Eaftern board to about s.£. 
Between four and five o'clock P.M. a 
{mart fhower of rain paffed over, which 
feemed to have given additional foree to the 
wind. The veflils in the harbour exerted 


every means which might enable them to 
withftand its fury, which by this time pro- 
duced a confiderable {well in the road. ‘The 
fir't fhip which began to drift, notwith- 
fianding all thefe neceflary precautions, 
was the Penelope, an American veflcl, ac- 


with four victuallers from Gibraltar, came 
toanchor in this port. 

This morning fir Horatio Nelfon has 
received a letter from fir James Saumarez, 
dated from the port of Augutfta, in Sicily, 
the 17th inft. reporting all well in the {qua- 
dron under his command, and that he 
hoped, having got water and fref& provi- 
fions, to fail fiom thence for Gibraltar the 
Wednefday following. 

Sept. 29. Capt. Gage, in the Terpfi- 
chore, arrived here this morning. He Vefe 
Malta the 26th inft when Gr James Sau- 
marez with his {quadron, in conjunction 
with the Portuguefé fquadron under the 
command of Marquis Nizza, had fume 
moned the French to furrender and eva- 
cuate Malta, which was refuled by M. 
Vaubois, the commander in chief of the 
Valetta ; and that fir James Saumarez was 
proceeding with his fquadron and French 
prizes to Gibraltar, having left the Por- 
tuguefe to block Malta, znd having at 
the requeft of the Maltefe infurgents, fup- 
plied them with a large quantity of ammu- 
nition, and 1200 {ftand of arms from his 
French prizes. The Maltefe fay, that the 
French are in the greateft want at Valetta. 

ViENNA, OStober 27. 

Intelligence was received on Thurfday 
afternoon, from gen. Bellegarde, of the 
Auttrians having, at the formal requeft of 
the Grifons’ ,overnment, taken poffeffion 
of Coire and the important poft of Riche- 
nan, and of detachments being on their 
march to occupy the reft of the country, 
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quitted but a few days before by the ad- 
miralty ; fhe fell athwart the bows ofa 
Danifh veffel, recently brought in for ex- 
amination. The Dane’s bow fprit carried 
away the Penelope’s cies : the lat- 
ter then got clear, and foon after was 
driven up toward the navy-yard. The 
gale now encreafed to a moft tremendous 
violence, veered from the eaftward, and 
blew dire€tly up the harbour. The fea 
ran dreadful, and dafhed in pieces almoft 
every thing which oppofed it. The prize 
vei-ls lately fent in by the Prevoyante ; 
the tranfports, with the troops on board, 
nearly ready to fail for Bermuda, and many 
other veflels were hurried before it, with 
out being able to make the leaft refiftance. 
The tide, which fhould have ceated sifing 
by eight o’cluck, continued to flow until 
; 4% 
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near nine. The wharfs were nearly all 
under water; the timber began to give 
way, and the veflels fattened to them af- 


fifled in dragging them into the harbour. 


’ 





The moon, which oceafionally broke 
, v, — - . 

through the clouds, difclofed a profpeét 

which baffles all defcription: fhips dit- 


ving before the hurricane nearly on their 
beam ends, others aQually upfet, many 
with their matts torn by the board ; wharts 
aud ftores filled with valuable merchan- 
idife, dafhed into atoms; and in fhort, one 
continued fcene of devafation and ruin, the 
whole length of the town, from the king’s 
Jumber wharf, to the navy-yard. 

The brig Betfey, nearly ready to fail for 
T.ondon with a valuable cargo of fugars, 
&c. drove from the Long-whaif, together 
with the fhip Liberty (alarge retaken Ame- 
rican vetlel that had juft landed her cargo); 
the head of the Liberty was towaid the 
town, and in her pafflage up the harbour, 
fhe ran foul of and dragged many other 
veflels adrift, which might otherwife hive 
fuftained the tempeft without much injury. 
The fhip Matil'a, belonging to Mr. An- 
derfon, and \a coatting floop, were com- 
pletely upfet. A ichooner belonging to 
Meilis. Pryors, drove from their wharf, 
and forced a paffige through the next 
wharf, nearly 30 fect fiom its head. The 
tiores occupied by Meilis. Lawfons, on 
Auitin and Kidifon’s wharts, were beat 
down by a brig which drove from Tre- 
main’s wharf; and fugars, rice, &c. toa 
confiderable amount, almoft entirely de- 
troyed.—-Many thoufands will be ex- 
pended, and much time elapfe, before the 
front of the town will regain its appear- 
ance anterior to this deftryctive to: nado. 

On the moining following, the harbour 
exhibited an appearance truly melancholy ; 
tcarcely a fingle veflel continued to ride, 
except the king’s fhips; the packet; and 
the Earl Moa; the Matilda lying nearly 
bottom up-vard on the beach leading to the 
navy-yard—the floop bcfore-mentioncd a 
Viele diflance from her—the hips Pene- 
lope, Libuty, a Wsntport, and a fchooner, 
commanded by capt. Elinflie, were driven 
quite up to the walls of the dock-yard: 
ove it, high on the beach, near the navy 
hofpita!, lay two of the vellels lately “nt 
in by the Piveyante ; on the Dartmouth 
fide, at the entrance of the Narrows, a 
barge flip laden with cocoa and tobacco, 
lately feutin by the Lynx, ly bilged; a 
hide further down the harbour, a Danihh 
{hip with a cargo of fugars, &c. the Ann 
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and it is thought will be faved, as will 
probably, near the whole of their refpec- 
tive cargoes. One brig, the Wohlliam, 
laden with fugar and molaffes, prize to 
the Prevoyante, wenton fhore near what 
is called the Black Rock, was entirely 
dathed to pieces, and the whole cargo 
loft—on board the latter, perifhed an un. 
fortunate young gentleman (Mr. Suther- 
land), belonging to the Prevoyante; but 
amid all this tamult and deftruétion, few 
lives were lolt, 

The damage is computed at fully 
100,000l. The Lynx floop of war hada 
mott fingular efeape, driving from her an- 
chors fhe ran fou! of another man of war, 
and in pafling her, fhe fortunately hooked 
one to the other fhip’s anchors in her after 
mo port, which the carried off with the 
cable to it, and by this fhe out-rede the 
whole gale with her ftern to the wind, as 
the other man of war was luckily {0 well 
moored as to hold them both. The ap- 
pearance of the country after the ftorm was 
fingular, every tree and vegetable was 
blighted and withered as if they had been 
fcorched with fire. 

The fubicription at Lloyd's, for the re- 
lief of the fitferers in the aétion of the 
Nile, amounts to 18,8271. 8s, 

NoveMBER 8. 
his day at two o'clock, the lord. 
mayor, aldermen, and city officers, being 
feated in tuli hufiings, the matter, war- 
dens, and affiltants of the Salters’ com- 
pany,with mufic and ftreamers, uthered 
fir Richard Carr Glyn to the hottings. 
Being cailed upon, he came forward, and 
took the oaths; upon which fir John- 
William Anderton, bart. refigned the chat: 
to his fuccefior. 
NOVEMBER 16, 

The duchefs of York, hearing of the 
difficulties which many poor houfekcepers 
in the neigibeurhood of her royal high- 
nefs jaboured under, on account of the 
weight of the affefled taxes, ordered, 2 few 
days finee, 300!. out of her own private 
purfe, to be applied to the purpofe of al- 
leviating their diftreffes, the greater part 
of which fum has already been difpofed of 
in the maaner deicribed by the charitable 
donor. Such an att fufSiciently proclaims 
its own praife, and necds no other com. 
mendaiion. 

















NOVEMBER 47. 

On Tuefilay, was launched from Mr. 
Deadiman’s Yards, at Deptford, a veil 
called the Lady Newon, built on a plan of 
captain Schancks. She is {o contrived, 
that by turning a icrew, a ftem is formed 
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en her tern,and the will fail the other way 
without the inconvenience of tacking a- 
bout; fhe has got five fliding keels upon 
the plan of thofe ufed by the Indians in 
the South Seas, and her gun carriages are 
made with an inclined plane, upon the 
principte of a carriage tried fome years 
fince at Woolwich. 
NOVEMBER 20. 

Dublin, Nov. 15. Holt, the rebel 
chief, furrendered himfelf to lord Pow- 
erfcourt, at Powerfcourt houfe, Wicklow. 

NOVEMBER 22. 

Downing-fireet, Nov. 20, A decree 
having been publifhed by the French di- 
reClory, declaring, that all perfons natives 
of, or criginally belonging to neutra 

countries, or countries in alliance with 
France, who may forma part of the crews 


of any of the king’s fhips of war, or any 


other Britith veflels, fhall be cowfidered 
and treated as pirates; his majefty has 
tiveed it to ” hgnified to the commif- 

“ary for the French prifon ers in Great Bri- 
tan, that if ‘this decree {hall in any in- 
fiance be carried into effi& againit any 
fuch perfons taken in any veifels the pro- 
perty of his majeity, or of his maijeity’s 
iubjecis, and navigated under the Britifh 
flag, it is his majetiy’s determination to 
excicife the moit vigorous retaliation a- 
gunit the fubjeSts of the French republic, 
whom the chance of war has now placed, 
or may hereafter place, at the king’s dif- 
polal. ~hend. Gaz. 

Whitehail, Nov. 20. ‘The king has 
been giacioufly pleafd to give and grant 
unto the right honourable Horatio Baron 
Nelfon of the Nile, and cf Burnham 
Thorpe, in the county of Norfo'k, rear- 
admirsi of the biue fquadron of his ma- 
jefty’s fleet, and knight of the moit ho- 
nourable milt: ary order of the Bath, in 
conficeration of the g great zeal, coursge, 
and perfeverance manifefted b y him upon 
divers perme and pacicularly of his 
abie and gallant conduct in the glorious 
and decifive victory obtained over the 
French fleet near the Mouth of the Nile, 
on the firft day of Auguit Jafi, his royal 
licence and auth oiity, that he and his iflve 
y bear the following honourable aug- 
tions to his arniorial enfigns, viz. 

sbief ur ndsslated Argent, thereon waves 
of th ‘¢ fea, from which a Palin Tree iftuant, 
between adifabled Ship, onthe dexter, and 
a@ ruinous Battery, on toe finifter, all Pro- 
per; and tor iis crelt, ox a naval Croz 
Or, Chelengk, or Plun re of Triumph, pre- 
fented to him by the Grand Signor, as a 
mark of his high efteem, wen of his fenfe 
of the gallant conduct of the iid Horatio 









Baron Neifon, in the faid glorious and 
decifive victory; with the motto, § Pal- 
mane qui meruit ferat;° and to his Sup- 
porters, being a Sailor, on the dexter, 
and a Lion, on the finifter, the honour. 
able augmentations following, viz. In the 
hand of the Sailor, a Pals Branch, and 
another in the paw of the Lion, beth 
Pr op: er, with the addition of a tri-coloured 
jiag and flaff, in the mouth of the latter 3 
which augmentations to the fupporters to 
be borne by the faid Horatio Baron Nel- 
fon, and by thofe to whom the faid dige 
nity thal defcend, in virtue of his majeity’s 
letters patent of creation; and that. the 
fame may be firft duly exemplified accord- 
ing to the laws of arms, and recorded in 
the Heralds’ office. 

And aifo to order, that his majefly’s 
faid conceffion, and fpeciul mark of his 
royal favour, be regiitered in his college 
of iter id. Gaz. 

MBER 24. 

At a ver y numerous meeting of the 

merchants, bankers, traders, and other 
inhabitants of this metropolis, held at the 
Manh on- houfe, Wedaefday, Nov. 21, 
the right hon. fir Richard Carr Glyn, 
lord- mayor, in the chair 

It was Unanimoully Refolved, 

That the principle of finance reforts 
to in the jait feflion of parliament, 
namely, that of railing within the year a 
confiderable portion of the fum neceflary 
for the public fervice, has contributed, in 
an eminent degree, to the improvement of 
public ciedit, and the advantage of the 
community. 

That this meeting are, neverthelefs, 
of opinion, that the ersterion then affume 
ed, as the bafis of that extraordinary fup- 
ply, has been tound unequal in its opera- 
tion ; inaimuch as it has failed to cail torth 
a due ratio of contribution from many de- 
{criptions of pea fons. 

3. That, mmprefied with full confidence 
that the refources of thefe kingdoms are 
adcquate to the maintenance of our national 
honeur and independence, this meeting 
think it proper to declare their rcadinefs to 
give their utmott {upport to fuch meafures 
as the legiflature may deem beft calculated 
to call forth thof refources in a more equat 
and effeGual manper; trufting that its 
wildom will devife fuch expedients for 
that purpofe, as, combined with our late 
glorious victories, may afford the means 
of turther Spirited re fiitance to the powe 

and pretenfions of the enemy 3 and fecure, 
a only the bleflings we now enjoy, but 
alfo that ultimate object of all our ex 
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NOVEMBER 26. 

Monday the common ferjeant made his 
report to his majrfty of the following pri- 
foners under fentence of death in New- 
gate, viz. John Lowther, Dennis Nugent, 
Catharine Lahey, Ann Warner, Sarah 
Willis, Ann Svdsey, Thomas Henry 
Wilthire, alias William Walden, Jofeph 
Prechey, Thomas Allen, James Win- 
gvove, Robert Ladbroke Troyt, and John 
Bruton ;—when Dennis Neueent, Ann 
Warner, and Rovert Ladbroke ‘Troyt, 
were ordered for execution. 


Biz. Tt &. 
A SON to the princefs of Brazil. 
MARRIAGES, 

LIEuTENANT-Colonel Sykes, to mifs 
Henaiker, grandaughter of fir John Hen- 
niker, bart. 

George Cerjat, efq. of the Royal Cin- 
que Port dragoons, to mifs Woodley, of 
Eccles, Norfolk. 

The ear! of Home, to lady Elifabeth 
Montagu, fecond daughter of the duke of 
Buccleugh. 

Captain Erfkine, to mifs Elifabeth Er- 
fkine, fecond daughter of the hon. ‘Thomas 
Ertkine, mM. Pp. 

Richard Wake, efq. to mifs Dunkin, 
daugiter of fir William Dunkin. 

DEATHS. 

LADY Leonora Urmtton, aunt to earl 
Bathurft. 

Sir Charles Farnaby Ratclifie, bart. 
M. P. 

Francis Richard Payler, efq. of the 
wounds he received on board of the An- 
fon. 

Mifs Frances Flavia Roper, daughter 
of the hon. Mrs. Roper. 

Lady Stanley, reiist of fir Thomas 
Stanley Mafcy Stanley, bart. 

John Zephania Holwell, ef. 
governor ot Beng al. 

Mrs. Curtis, of Hackney. 
Sir Richard Reyne'l, bart. 
PROMOTIONS. 

EARL of Harrington—a_privy-coun- 
fellor. 

Sir William Scott—Tudee of the high 
court of admiralty in England, 

Sir William Scotr—a privy-counielior. 

Dr. John Nichoil, advocate. general 
a knight. 
BANKRUPTS. Fro 

SEPTEMBER 

Jofeph Boughton, of Droitwich, in 
Worcetterfhire, taylor. 

Marmaduke Hare, cf King ton-upon- 
Hull, grocer. 


formerly 
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SEPTEMBER 29. 

John Williamfon, of Lane-end, Staf- 
fordthire, and William Williamfon, of 
Portfmouth, glafs-tellers. 

John Hartley, of Salford, Lancafhire, 
victualler, 

OCTOBER 2. 

John Marfden, of Kediefton-inn, in 

Derbythire, dealer. 
OcTOBER 6. 

William Stokoe, ot White-horfe-ftreet, 

Whitechapel, mariner. 
OCTOBER 9. 

William Pollard, of Holloway, Ifling- 
ton, cowkceper. 

John Campion, Briftol, merchant. 

Thomas King, of Chelfea, coal-mer- 
chant. 

OCTOBER 13. 

Charles Young, of Dover, Kent, coach 
matters 

Robert Crofs the younger, of Exeter, 
mercer. 

Henry Crofs, of Exeter, tobacconift. 

William Armitage, of Leicefter, hoiier. 

OcrorerR 16. 

Henry Ball, of Lytham, Lancathire, 
fhopkeeper. 

OCTOBER 20. 

Robert Martin, of Birmingham, ware 
wickfhire, baker. 

Samuel Wood, of Mile-end-road, baker. 

John Smith, of Calton, Staffordhhire, 
dealer. 

Roger Taylor, of Liverpool, mafon. 

Richard Critchell, of Buckland New- 
ton, Dorfetthire, thopkeeper. 

Ralph Smith, of Liverpool, flater. 

James Sayers, cf Slough, Bucks, inne 
keeper. 

OCTOBER 23. 

George ‘i’app, of Oakhill, Somerfet, 
hofier. 

William Fox, of Briftol, rope-maker. 

Thomas Nicholls, of Birmingham, gro- 
cel. 

Flifabeth Welt, of Coventry, baker. 

Thomas Perkins, and John Lazarus, 
otherwile Jacob Lazarus, of Marybone- 
firect, Haymarket, man’s-mercers. 

Louis Janta, of Mary-le-bone, mufic- 
feller. 

QCTOPER 27. 

Humphry Jones, of Rochdale, Lan- 
cafler, grocer. 

George Burr, of Maidftone, in Kent, 
money-lcrivencr. 

John Morion, of Staple-inn- buildings, 
mariner. 

Joim Phillips, of Addle-ftreet, moncy- 
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Thomas Bunn, of Piccadilly, butcher. 

fEneas Morrifon, of Runcorn, Cheiter, 
brewer. 

Thgmas Ofinan, of Bath, brandy 
merchant. ke 

OCTOBER 30. 

William Povey, of Solyhull, Warwick- 
fhire, maltfter. 

Owen Williams, of Holywell, Flint- 
fhire, grocer. 

Richard Turner the younger, of Chip- 
ping Campden, Gloucefterfhire, mercer. 

Ifaac Allcock, of Radford, Nutting- 
hamfhire, baker. 

Clement Mead, of Charlotte-ftreet, 
Rathbone-place, builder. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ACCOUNT of the Dutch Embaffy to 
China, in 1794-5, 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Public Charaéters of 1798, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

Hinderwell’s Hiftory and Antiquities 
of Scarborough, 4to. 15s. 

Theopha, or Memoirs of a Greek 
Slave, 2 vol. 7s. 

Emily Dundorne, 3 vol. 12s. 

Stranger, or Llewellyn Family, 2 vol. 
3s. 

Henry de Beauvais, 2 vol. 7s. 

Roman Nights, :+mo. 3s. 6d. 

Lindor, or Early Engagements, 2 vol. 
3s. 

Confeffions of a Beauty, 2 vol. 7s. 

Dramatic Works of John O'Keefe, 4 
vol. 8vo. 1]. 16s. 

Morfe’s American Gazetteer, 8vo. 
108. 6d. 

Belfham’s Two Hiftorie Differtations, 
gto. and 8vo 3 -. fewed. 

Bolingbroke’s (Lord) Letters and Cor- 
refpondence, by Parke, 2 voi. 4'0. 3/. 3s. 
and 4 vol. 8vo. a1. 12s. boards. 

Berquin’s Family Book, or Children’s 
Journal, 120. 3s. 64. 

Moore’s Coiumbiad, an Epic Poem, 
8vo. 15s. boards. 

Gifborne’s Inquiry into the Principles 
of Natiunal Order, 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Simpfon’s Apology for the Doctrine of 
the Timiiy, 8vo gs. 

Human Viciflitudes, or Travels into 
Unexplored Rig vas, 2 vol. 12mo, 75. 

Ferriar’s [lust ations of Sterne, imall 
8vo. 6s. 

Jameion’s O-line of the Mineralogy of 
the Shetiand Iflanus, &vo. 8s. 

Irwin's Nilus, ar Elegy, 2s. 

Butler's Memoirs of Hildefley, Bishop 
of Man, 8yo, 9s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 


November 17, 1793. 

By the Wincheiter Quarter of 8 Buthels. 
Inland Counties. 

Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oatse 























ss d wm dt. det & 
Middlefex 48 626 §)28 7123-5 
Surry 50 «8/28 “9 6]244 oO 
Hertford 43 8/30 3147 Iojz2 6 
Bedford 43 «0 26 8 27 olt9 9 
Huntingdon 42 4729-19 
Noithempton 2 %)26 625 8)20 o 
Rutland 36 6}20 cl27 chido 
Le'cefter 47. 7\~ ~~ |29 5/19 18 
N: ttingham 47 313% 4/32 Siar : 
De:by 52 2j7-——"!32 2/20 
Stafford 50 Ij-———]30  Glz2 6 
Salop 47 6134 6133 $lz5 0 
H: reford 42 60/30 glzeg 18 8 
Worceiler 47 o{24 4)5t 4)25 5 
Warwick 47 6|-——|29 slzo z 
Wilts 45 Si --- 130 ag ¢ 
Berks 47 6|---—~ |27. 622 $ 
Oxford 49 Sjm——" 125 7/28 £ 
Bucks 46 I0c|~ 25 Siler @ 
B:econ 43 7139 4/29 2114 © 
Montgomery 52 11/40 0/30 4|13 g 
Radnor 44 7\-——|29 213 6 

Maritime Counties. 

Efex 45 10/29 626 8,23 317 
Kent 47 7\29 — 6j22 3 
Suffex $y Zj-~wm"}30 Claz 4 
Sufiolk 43 0/22 0/26 1/24 Jo 
Cainbridge 79 T1)~ 24 7/17 6 
Norfolk 40 Qin —— (24 IN]I9 7 
Lincoln 42 a) see |26 g|13 to 
York 43 829 2/28 3I19 7 
Durham = 2° \28 4 18 6 
Northumberland j42 1/25 aeing o18 | 
Cumberland 51 0/34 4/26 1118 2 
Weitirorland 5! 6/37 6|26 ality 8 
Lancafter 52 a ‘138 6/23 0 
Chefter 49 2/133 W880 7 
Fiint 5¢. 4} 159 the 
Denbigh 2 sin 35. S19 4 
Angleiea None!bought!forSale]— eee 
Carnarvon 59 OF 36 O]29 olr5 o 
Mer:oneth $5 6\39 4/32 O16 2 
Cardig.a 52 Oi 135 Ole 
Pe vbioke 430 Ji 29 TO] ee 
Carmai thea 50 Sl-——I39 Ccliz 0 
Gianorgan $4 3-26 Wilts 66 
Gloucefter 50 B1j-———"|29 5/20 I 
Somerfet §0 1C]e———|30 1o}1s 2 
Monmouth 48 31\-— 3° 4h19 3 
Devon 3 oor 7 8 9 
Cornwall 53 — 28 3116 2 
Doriet 5t 3\7 130 «Sizn 6 
hiants 59 Nea :9 9/22 4 








Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter [47 10]30 7/29 ofrg 10 
Peck Loaf, 2s. 7d. 
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